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» Marvin Jones . - Will We Have Enough Food? aa 





This Northrop-designed-and-built 
“Gamma” flew the peaceful skies of 1936 
as TW4A’s famous “overweather labora- 





tory’’. Its discoveries in the stratosphere 
add to the safety and battle score of every 
boy now flying the six-mile-high bombing 
roads to Axis cities—and back 


In this Northrop “Gamma” 


the U.S. learned about 6-mile-high f lying 


Seven years ago Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc. wanted to know if a transport plane 
could escape storms by flying “over the weath- 
er”. There was almost no data at hand, for 
only a few exploratory high-altitude airplane 
flights had been made earlier. TWA’s research 
pilot, D. W. Tomlinson, undertook the job. 
Tomlinson’s first experimental flights were 
made at ceilings around 20,000 feet. Then, 
late in 1936, the U.S. Army loaned TWA a 
special supercharger which was installed in 
the swiftest single-motored mail plane then 
known —the Northrop “Gamma”. (It had 
flown the mail from Burbank, California to 





Newark, New Jersey in less than 12 hours.) 

In this sturdy Gamma, designed and built 
by the Northrop group, came the flights that 
taught America what stratosphere planes of 
today would have to do. Repeatedly, Tomlin- 
son and his fellow scientists explored the 
upper air between Kansas City and Newark. 
Some of their transport flights were ceilinged 
at over 37,000 feet! 

More. This “overweather laboratory” took 
the air in storms that had grounded all regu- 
lar transports. It would rise above the storm’s 
center, determine how to get past safely, with 
least expenditure of fuel and time. 


Mind you, this was a commercial project... 
not set up to pioneer a bombing road to Berlin 
or Tokio. Yet it laid a vital part of the founda- 
tion on which U.S. pilots now travel the 6-mile- 


high bombing roads to enemy objectives. 


That’s the record of a famed Northrop- 
designed airplane of the past. In the all- 
consuming present, the group which de- 
signed and built the Gamma is at work 
night and day. Grown now to many thow 
sands of men and women, this Northrop 
group is turning out more and more 
warplanes —of striking power more 
deadly than most men can imagine. 
AND THIS IS ONLY THE BEGINNING. 


NORTHROP Aircratt, Inc. 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION 
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Commando of the Tanks 


Great speed and unequalled 
maneuverability make the M-5 
light tank, built by Cadillac, the 
commando of the tanks. Com- 
mando-like, it strikes swiftly and 
surely with unfaltering pace 
wherever it can gain a foothold. 
Army Ordnance engineers, fa- 
miliar with every phase of tank 
operation and the relative suc- 
cess of each type in action, joined 
forces with Cadillac engineers 
in developing the M-5. As a re- 
sult, the M-5 incorporates all 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION - 


that is latest and best in light 
tank practice plus two innova- 
tions from Cadillac peacetime 
engineering. This accounts for 
its high speed and great maneu- 
verability. Surrounded by the 
utmost secrecy, the M-5 had 
been in full production for more 
than a year before this phase of 
Cadillac’s war production pro- 
gram became known. Hence it 
started hitting the enemy with 
demoralizing results before its 
existence was suspected. Thus 


Cadillac’s forty years of “know 
how” is being most effectively 
used in the service of the nation. 
Other projects entrusted to us 
include precision-built inner as- 
semblies for America’s foremost 
liquid-cooled aircraft engine, and 
other vital parts for the Army 
and Navy. All these are prod- 
ucts calling for outstanding skill 
and craftsmanship of the type 
upon which the Cadillac reputa- 
tion and tradition are founded. 


LET YOUR DOLLARS WORK, TOO— 
BUY 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





___ The March of the News 


War production. Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson of the War Production Board said 
that combined munitions production and 
war construction for May was 1 per cent 
less than in April. He called this a “seri- 
ous matter.” Two days later, he told a 
Canadian however, that the 
North American continent alone was pro- 


audience, 


ducing war materials at a rate “enor- 
mously higher” than that of the Axis at 


the peak of its strength. North American 
output in 1943 will double that of the Axis 


Military planes. The Truman Senate 
Committee announced that both Army 
and Navy, at the Committee’s suggestion, 
would abandon production of several mod- 
els of aircraft and concentrate on planes 
that have proved their worth. The Com- 
mittee criticized the Ford Motor Co. for 
delays in getting output at Willow Run. 
Other Committee conclusions: Unsatisfac- 
tory inspections at a Curtiss-Wright engine 
plant resulted in the building of defective 
motors, although corrective steps have been 
taken; Curtiss-Wright made excessive ex- 
penditures for advertising, at the 
the Government, since the cost was listed 
as business expenditures and deducted be- 
fore taxes; the Navy has been slow in ex- 
perimenting with the helicopter: never- 
theless, the U.S. plane program has been 
“unequalled anywhere else in the world.” 


cost of 


Crop prospects. The Agriculture De- 
partment reported that over-all prospects 
were that this year’s production of all 
crops would be 10 per cent less than last 


smallest cotton acreage in 





year, but still higher than the prewar aver- 
age. Growing conditions appear favorable 
in all but a few States, after unfavorable 
earlier weather, the report said, and crop 
improvement continued into July. The 
more than 40 
years was reported, a total of 22,000,000 


acres, 5.4 per cent less than year. 
Draft. President Roosevelt signed a bill 


providing for postponement of the induc- 
tion of high school students who are called 
by Selective Service during the second half 
of their academic year. 


Submarines. A joint U.S.-British state- 


ment calmly detailed inferenetion about 
Allied conquest of the submarine. The 
report: June losses were the lowest of any 


month since America entered the war; sink- 
ings of submarines in May probably had 
much to do with June’s sea lane safety; 
fewer submarines are plying the seas. 


Allotments to soldiers’ dependents. 
The Senate passed a bill increasing allot- 
ments for dependent children of Army and 
Navy enlisted men. The measure will come 
before the House after the summer recess. 
Present allotments are $12 per month for 
the first child and $10 for each additional 
child. This would be raised to $18 for the 
first and $11 for the others. Payments to 
a wife with no children would remain at 
$50 monthly. The bill also would slightly 
increase payments to dependent parents, 
grandchildren, brothers and sisters. It was 
indorsed by the Army and Navy. 
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The July 2 cover reproduced here has been adjudged the 
best from a painting or drawing of all weekly magazines 
1943 Magazine Flag Cover Competition. 
United States News is honored by the judges’ decision. 
About the cover: Original design by The United States 
News; executed by Walton & Hoke; engraved by Shaw & 
Marchant; printed by McCall Corporation. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
Having been selected as bearing the most beautiful and ef- 
fective cover in its field in the 1943 Magazine Flag Cover Com- 
petition conducted in support of the United States Treasury’s 
War Savings Program is hereby awarded 


THE PATRIOTIC SERVICE CROSS 


THE UNITED STATES FLAG ASSOCIATION 
JULY 4, 1943 


Stimson, Secretary of War, chairman; 
Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, co-chairman; Henry Morgenthau, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, co-chairman. NATIONAL JURY OF AWARD, David E. 
Finley, director, National Gallery of Art, chairman. 
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EA RAT it is, gnawing stealthily at our 

vitals... our lifeline of ships...on which 
millions of confident young Americans depend 
for food and ammunition to drive through to 
Berlin and Victory. 


How can we at home help this? The answer 
is: Buy bonds. Keep smiling. And WORK. 
Let the boys in the blimps inspire us . . . serv- 
ing days at a stretch in cramped gondolas, 
swaying and pitching, in’ violent rain and 
blinding sunshine, never relaxing the vigilance 
that spots the rats before they can strike. 


To float more sea hawks takes more helium 
. that strange, non-inflammable gas that 
gushes from Texas wells, to be refined with 
giant Cooper-Bessemer compressors. Helium 
is one of the hundreds of abundant resources 
that we free Americans have with which we 
can wipe out these sea rats and all the devices 
of our enemies—if only we keep producing 
.. and deliver . . . in time. 
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-F wartime lighting suggestions 
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Conservation is vital now. That’s why lighting counsellor can help you. 
it is so important to get all the light ‘ust call your nearest G-E lamp office, 
you can from your present equip- or your local electric service com- 


ment. Perhaps a trained wartime pany or G-E MAZDA lamp supplier. 


Listen to the General Electric MAZDA Lamp hour of Charm, Sunday, 10 P. M. EW'T, over NBC 
and to the World Today, weekdays, 6:45 P. M. EWT, over CBS 


G-‘E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQELECTRIC 





INVEST IN YOUR COUNTRY’S FUTURE 
«+. BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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In the light of what has happened and is to happen..... 

You can relax a bit if you are a pre-Pearl Harbor father of draft age. Et 
is a diminishing prospect that an appreciable number of fathers will be called. 

But: Your worries will grow if you are a parent or wife of a man in service. 
That's because a period of rising war losses inevitably lies just ahead. 

At home, you will find that your living costs continue to rise. 

Your chance of getting a raise, if a salaried man, probably is a bit better. 
The Treasury is approving more salary increases. So is the War Labor Board. 

You are not as likely to get a new raise if a wage earner. Not now, anyway. 

In any event, you will get along. Most foods are plentiful. So is cloth- 
ing and most everything really needed in the home. You aren't to be pinched in 
your living standard to the extent that appeared probable earlier in the war. 

You will find your car driving limited for the duration. 

Still: People get along amazingly well, even in the East. 

You'll be able to get new, all-synthetic rubber tires, by early 1944. 

You probably will get the best deal by using A card gasoline for vacation 
round trip. That's because, if you stay home and drive to a swimming pool or a 
golf course, you may stand a chance of being punished. That's in the East. 

Your heating problems will be as great next winter as last. You'll be wise 
to stockpile coal, if a coal user, to invest in storm windows, if an oil user. 





























Then, in some of the other fields..... 

If an average farmer, your 1943 income will break all records. 

If a retailer, you will make out very well, if able to find goods to sell. 
And: Consumer goods are far more abundant than anybody thought they would be at 
this time. You probably face firmer policing of price ceilings. 

If a wholesaler, you apparently face less of a squeeze than expected. 

If a manufacturer, there will be plenty of orders this year. You face more 
serious trouble in obtaining materials to fill nonwar orders. And: War orders 
in many lines may begin to let up by early 1944. Much shifting is ahead. 

If a builder, new Government jobs will become few and far between. Private 
building, likewise, will be restricted to very limited fields for the duration. 

However: Most business is to be very profitable, prior to tax payments. 

















As a result of what Congress did before going home..... 

You will pay all, or nearly all, of the tax on your 1943 income during 
1943, not in 1944. Pay-as-you-go eliminates part of an overhanging tax liability. 

But: There are many new tax complications to come. For example: 

If your employer uses wage bands to figure withholding from your income, you 
probably are paying a bit too much, or a trifle too little. You must straighten 
that out next March when you almost surely will have to make out another return. 

If you are entitled to special deductions, such as interest or contribu- 
tions, you also will have to work that out in March, 1944, and annually thereafter. 

If your income is large enough to call for a surtax rate higher than the 
first, you must make out a new return next September 15 and maybe December 15. 
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And: There will be Victory tax adjustments to make next March 15. 

You do, however, have assurance that there will be no further tax on 1943 
income. That goes for corporations, too. Present taxes are the last for 1943. 

Among other results of Congress action..eec. 

The Army and Navy are assured of funds for two more years of war. 

The White House is assured of power and funds to do a modest amount of 
price subsidizing. Effect on living costs, however, will be negligible. 

The nation's farmers lose the various crop and livestock bases that had 
been built up under AAA and had taken on some property value. And: If in the 
future farms are given a hog or corn or cotton base, new farmers will be included. 














In looking ahead and in making your personal plans..... 

It is well to count on at least one more year of war against Germany. 

Defeat of Japan is not to be expected before early or mid-1945. 

But: Once Germany is defeated, this becomes a part-time war, largely a 
naval and air war. It won't require all U.S. man power and productive facilities. 

Only, it is very necessary right now to keep this point in mind: 

If Hitler does succeed in crippling Russia, this war can be much different. 

Then: Invasion from the west would have to be speeded, losses would mount, 
Army size would probably need to be revised upward, not downward, war controls 
at home would have to be tightened. The entire outlook would change. 

Military view is, however, that Germany now lacks the power to crack 
through in Russia, the power to get a decision that can change the war's course. 

That remains to be seen. It is the point to watch most closely. 














To turn back to some of the troubles at home.....You hear much about plan- 
ners and about planning. You'll hear more for the postwar period. 

A few simple illustrations reveal the problems of economic planners. 

Watermelons: Planners said that farmers should not produce watermelons 
this year. So: Watermelons sell at $1.50 each, farmers who refused to take 
orders are profiting and there is a great urge to grow watermelons next year. 

Cucumbers: The same story, and cucumbers sell at 30 cents‘a pound. 

Iceberg lettuce: Experience is the same. Result: Lettuce that once sold 
for 50 cents a crate now brings $5 and the lettuce-growing urge is great. 

Then there is another side to the story of how planning can work..... 

Potatoes: Potato planting was urged upon farmers. Now: The flood of new 
potatoes is so great that Government is faced with the problem of buying thou- 
sands of carloads; is looking for places to store a big and growing surplus. 

Those are just the simplest illustrations. Their meaning? 

If planners start to plan, they must go the whole way. They must crack 
down on the watermelon grower who violates orders. They must move in to plan 
the distribution and support the prices of the potato grower who obeys orders. 

It's the same with steel and labor's wages and with other parts of the U.S. 
economy as it is with watermelons or cucumbers. Once Government interferes with 
the automatic functioning of the markets, it takes on a big job of planning and 
adjustment and controlling. It cannot well do part of a job. 

And: The trend definitely is in the direction of more controls, not fewer. 

That is true despite the attempted Congress revolt against controls. 

With Congress home, things will be quieter in Washington for a time. 

One continuing argument concerns U.S. relations with de Gaulle and Giraud. 

Official U.S. stand is simply this: Giraud is a military commander, tried 
and tested. He commands an army. Africa is strictly a military base, not a 
scene for political struggle. France itself has no independent existence today. 

And: U.S. will recognize no man and no exile government as ruler of France 
until the French people have selected that ruler. We accept Giraud as a military 
commander. De Gaulle appears to want a political recognition not to be had. 




























See also pages 14, 16, 37. 
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AN EXPRESSION OF FAITH 
IN AMERICA 


ECENTLY, Goodyear dedicated a 

new home for its bold and manifold 
research activities, now concentrated on 
war products, 


Gathered here, in vast array, are the 
most modern instruments of scientific dis- 
covery—not only in the fields of natural 
rubber, synthetic rubber and its kindred 
plastics—but in fields also ranging even 
to aerodynamics and metallurgy. 


More than a million dollars went into 
this building and its equipment. It is, 
we believe, the finest laboratory for its 
purpose in the world, 


But it is not the completion of the 
structure which we emphasize here. 


It is rather the beginning of a new 
advance—an advance already launched 
by the limitless demands of war, which 
will surely gain momentum with the 
peace to come, 


For Goodyear’s growth has stemmed not 
from the accumulation of properties or 
from finance — but from fertility of the 
mind and the serviceability of the prod- 





GooD 


ucts which this fertility brought forth. 


From the beginning Goodyear has stead- 
fastly stressed research to advance the 
usefulness and value of its products. 


It was this constant quest for improve- 
ment which, in the early days, originated 
the first straight-side tire. 


It brought forth the first pneumatic 
tire for trucks and farm tractors—the 
first low pressure tire for airplanes, 


It brought cotton, rayon and nylon cord 
tires to their high perfection. 


It produced Pliofilm and Airfoam, twin 


advances in packaging and cushioning. 


It developed the never-equaled Compass 
transmission belt. 


It perfected bullet-puncture-sealing fuel 
tanks for airplanes. 


It enabled America’s first all-synthetic 
tire, produced by Goodyear in 1937. 


And for 28 years now, it has won popular 
tribute, expressed in the fact that more 
people ride on Goodyear tires than on 
any other kind. 





W. ° P 
e cannot predict what this laboratory 


will bring forth in future. 


But in the realm of possibilities—from 
the developments spurred by war—is 
such a range of products as nailable 
glass, wafer-thin insulating materials, 
hundred-mile conveyor belt systems, 
non-freezable plastic water pipes, metal- 
wood laminations for car and airplane 
bodies, mildewproof tents and awnings, 
static-free radio, all-welded airplane 
fabrication, crashproof airplane fuel 
tanks, and many like wonders on which 
we are now at work. 


These will dictate in significant measure 
“the shape of things to come,” forecast- 
ing the fullness of life which is ours to 
conceive and realize when peace returns. 


So what we have dedicated is not a 
building, but the talents which this 
building is built to serve. 


It is our aim to make it forever true of 
Goodyear, as of life in America, that 
“the best is yet to come.” 


Pliofilm, Airfoam, Compass=T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Better Heating 


-Today and Tomorrow 


— 


For fifty years, America’s best heat- 
ed buildings have used steam as a 
heating medium—steam harnessed 
and brought under control with 
Webster Systems of Steam Heating. 


Today, when excessive fuel. con- 
sumption is not only wasteful but 
unpatriotic as well, the building 
equipped with a Webster Modera- 
tor System is assured of heating 
comfort with minimum fuel con- 
sumption. “Control-by-the-Wea- 
ther” is provided by an Outdoor 
Thermostat, which automatically 
adjusts the basic rate of steam 
delivery with every change in out- 
side temperature. 


Architects, engineers, contractors 
and building owners who are plan- 
ning building construction or 
modernization, for both now and 
after the war, are demanding econ- 
omy as well as comfort in heating. 
That is why controlled steam heat- 
ing plays such an important part in 
the planning being done today. 


Unique in comfort, economy and 
trouble-free operation, the Webster 
Moderator System is continuing to 
gain the approval of men who are 
planning ahead. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 

















We have a book that gives performance 
information about the Webster Modera- 
tor System of Steam Heating in buildings 
of every type. It will help you in plan- 
ning new construction or modernization 
of existing buildings. “Performance Facts” 
is yours for the asking. Write for it today. 























Steam Heating © 








as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT set up a trust, provid- 
ing that the gift tax due on the grant 
shall be paid by the trust, and escape pay- 
ing federal income taxes on the amount 
you received from the trust to pay the 
gift tax. A federal circuit court of appeals 
rules that amounts so received constitute 
income subject to tax. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now keep records of main- 
tenance, repair and operating supplies 
on a basis of supplies received rather than 
amounts ordered in any quarter. Regula- 
tions of the Controlled Materials Plan have 
been changed by the War Production 
Board to permit this accounting procedure. 


* * 


YOU CAN sell your stocks of nickel 
salts to the Government at prices varying 
from 10 cents a pound for nickel ammo- 


| nium sulphate to 27.5 cents a pound for 


nickel carbonate. The Government is seek- 
ing all idle stocks of nickel salts. 


* * 


YOU CAN now sell certain types of 
sporting shoes, evening slippers and 
riding boots without ration coupons. OPA 
relaxes its shoe rationing order to this ex- 
tent to permit sales of such footwear al- 
ready manufactured. 


* & ® 


YOU CANNOT count on obtaining as 
much paper or paperboard for adver- 
tising display signs and similar purposes 
as you usually get. WPB has ordered a 
cut of 33 1/3 per cent in supplies of paper 
for these purposes during balance of year. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always avoid paying 
federal income taxes on the income you 
receive in foreign currencies that are 
blocked and cannot be transferred into 
dollars. A federal circuit court rules in one 
case that stockholders of a foreign personal 
holding company are taxable on the 
amount of income received in blocked for- 
eign exchange. 


* 8 *# 
YOU CANNOT, as a gasoline dealer 


or distributor, fail to supply the addresses 
of particular service stations where gaso- 
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|What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT & 
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and administrative decksiell 


line ration coupons were accepted. QP; 
makes this regulation to tighten gasoliy 
ration controls. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect increased supplies ¢ 
cutlery needed by butchers and other con. 
mercial users. WPB has revised its cutlen 
order to permit increased production ¢ 
certain types of knives. Steel quotas {y 
table cutlery also are increased. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use stabilized rosin » 
making or preparing soap. Use of this typ 
of rosin in soap is prohibited by WP 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT make special payment 
to chain stores, to the exclusion of othe 
customers, for advertising your produ¢ 
in special displays. Such payments a 
held by the Federal Trade Commission ty 
violate the Robinson-Patman Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN add gas and electricity 
charges to maximum rents allowed fe 
new, privately financed war housing pro 
ects. The WPB makes this allowance, 


* * * 


YOU CAN replenish your stocks ¢ 
farm supplies on farmers’ certificates, if 
you sell such supplies at cost or at a mark- 
up of not more than 8 per cent. These r 
plenishments will be permitted by WPB 
on a dollar-for-dollar basis. The regulation 
applies mainly to farmers’ co-operatives 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect a slightly increased 
supply of domestic ice boxes this year. 
WPB has increased the third quarter pro- 
duction to 267,008, a jump of 27,433 units 
Performance specifications also are issued 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, deduct for income 
tax purposes an attorney’s fee spent ona 
suit to recover the cash value of stock in 
a corporation that is to be merged with 
another corporation. In one case involving 
such a merger, a dissenting stockholder 
held by the Tax Court of the U.S. to k 
entitled to deduct the attorney’s fee # 
a nontrade or nonbusiness expense. 








Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Unirep Stats 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Win that curtly classic reminder, one of America’s most 
famous research engineers replied to a man in the act of 
thapsodizing about the wonderful ingenuity of man. 

For the barnacle, he pointed out, is a symbol of all 
those things that have not been done —a tiny marine 
organism that costs us millions every year — simple, “im- 
possible” things that are still to be accomplished. 

The development of lighter and stronger alloys, per- 
mitting 3, 5, or even 10 horsepower for every pound of 
engine weight, instead of one-to-one cheaper color 
photographs and faster engravings and better television 

. swifter ways of making and working new super-hard 
alloys . . . scores of different kinds of rubber “growing” 
on factory floors, and fuels 3 or 4 times as powerful as 100- 
octane gasoline ... even solar energy, and atomic power, 
and — remember the barnacle! These are but a few from 
a list of certainties and possibilities as long as man’s 
imagination. 

Under the secrecy of forced-draught war research, many 
incredible accomplishments—seemingly impossible within 


Bryant Chucking Grinder Company 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. 


our time—have already occurred. For obvious reasons, 
these may not be discussed, but of one thing we can be 
certain: The end of this war will inaugurate the greatest 
era of industrial surprises since the age of machinery 
began. 

And the shift to light metals and plastics may be as con- 
sequential as the shift from bronze to iron! 

We at Bryant have developed many new techniques 
during the past few months. Our engineers are working 
on hundreds of production lines today, helping to solve 
production problems involving the machining of hard 
rubber, plastics, glass, graphite, cast iron and bronze, as 
well as forged, centrifugally cast and surface-hardened 
steels, light metals and alloys from a hundred new speci- 
fications. 

If this wealth of new experience can be of value to your 
business, it’s there for the asking. For Bryant’s Consulting 
Service on internal grinding is available to you at all 
times. 

Call upon us now! 
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Westinghouse makes a pledge to a boy in a submarine... 





... that if care and skill and conscience can insure it—every single piece of Westinghouse 
war equipment shall meet the test of battle with performance beyond expectation . 
that every Westinghouse war weapon shall prove worthy of its high trust. 


Westinghouse makes a pledge to a girl 





at a milling machine... 





- ++ to Ann McCastland, whose husband is with the fighting 
Marines, and to thousands like her in Westinghouse fac- 
tories who have loved ones at the fighting fronts—a pledge 
that in wartime our only business is Victory . .. that we 
are vitally concerned with anything our ‘‘know-how’’ can 
design or build to speed the winning of the war. 


Westinghouse makes a pledge 





to a woman and her dreams... 





. . that some day, not too far distant, her life shall be 
richer and happier because of the tremendous progress 
now being born of research and experience in making 
war weapons... that new electric products, appliances, 
equipment, shall bring her greater comfort and leisure 
in the days of peace to come. Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Plants in 25 cities—offices everywhere. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Rising tide of U. S. 
vicories on land, 
sea and in the air 


There now are definite signs that Japan 
is losing this war. One defeat after another 
has been inflicted on the Japanese in the 
Southwest Pacific. Chances now seem good 
of achieving final victory over Japan much 
sooner than had been thought. 
In the air, Japanese planes are being 
swept from the skies over battlefields. 
On the sea, a new victory has been won 
by American warships in wiping out the 
Japanese naval force defending Munda. 
On land, the Japanese forces are being 
pushed back step by step on New Guinea, 
while the American drive for Munda has 
advanced with unexpected speed. 
But it is not only in the Southwest 
Pacific that the signs point to waning 
strength of Japan. Everywhere along Ja- 
pan’s extended outer front, her forces are 
on the defensive, inactive or in retreat. In 
the North Pacific, the Japanese have lost 
Attu Island. On Kiska, their guns made no 
reply to American naval bombardment. 
In China, the sixth year of war has ended 
with an upturn for the Chinese. In Burma, 
the Japanese are harried by American air 
attack. In India and Siberia, fears of Japa- 
nese invasion have not materialized. 
Japan’s ineffectual defense of one after 
another of her outposts is a complete 
change from the brilliant campaigns that 
swept through Burma, Malaya and the 
East Indies and won for Japan a vast em- 
pire in six months. 
The meaning of this reversal? Until 
now, American military men have been in- 
clined not to attribute too much signifi- 
cance to Japan’s yielding and defensive tac- 
ties. These, it has been thought, might be 
amask for deeply laid plans for some new 
Japanese offensive. But now, in the light 
of Japan’s ineffectual showing in all 
branches and in many places, a more obvi- 
ous explanation is gaining credence. 

This new theory is that, so far as big- 
sale offensives far from home are con- 
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IS JAPAN WEAKENING? 
WHY OUR CONFIDENCE RISES 


Evidence That Enemy Is Unable to Support Further Offensives 


cerned, Japan has shot her main bolt. It 
now is thought that Japan is up against 
inherent weaknesses in her ability to arm 
large forces and to move them over the 
vast theaters of war in Asia and the Pacific. 

These weaknesses, it now is believed, 
are paralyzing the power of Japan to fight 
far away from the home base. The out- 
posts defending the 15,000-mile rim of 
Japan’s captured empire may not be so 
strongly held as had been thought. Per- 
haps she may be driven out of them in less 
time and with fewer losses than had been 
expected. The bitter struggles against Ja- 
pan’s real strength may not come until the 
inner core of her island and mainland de- 
fenses has been reached. 

If this new view is correct, then it means 
that the tide of Japan’s conquest is be- 
ginning to run out while the United States 
is just getting ready to fight. The turn 
comes while the advance guard of Amer- 
ica’s ultimate strength is moving into posi- 
tion and delivering preliminary blows. 
When the United States, Britain and their 





allies can concentrate their power against 
Japan, big chunks of Japan’s captured em- 
pire may be retaken rapidly. Also it is 
thought that overwhelming air power may 
smash Japan’s inner defenses more readily 
than had been thought. 

All this raises the question as to just 
what is Japan’s true situation. Allied of- 
ficials are searching and analyzing con- 
stantly all information as to changes in 
Japan’s strength and weaknesses. Here in 
brief is the story that lies behind the im- 
proving chances that the present succession 
of victories may be continued. 

Japan’s strength. Many of the popular 
stories of weakness of the Japanese are dis- 
missed by officials as myths. The experts 
say there is no evidence to support the be- 
lief that the Japanese have weak eyes, and 
therefore cannot shoot straight. The Japa- 
nese soldiers are smaller in stature than 
the Americans, though they are, in fact, 
only a trifle shorter than the warriors in 
Julius Caesar’s conquering armies. 

The real truth seems to be that Japan’s 


Has Tojo shot his bolt? 
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THE LIVING: 


American pilots... behind them, heavy industries 


actual weaknesses do not stem from any 
physical or mental shortcomings. In these 
respects, the Japanese are equipped to be a 
dangerous enemy. Their men make strong 
and resourceful soldiers, who are driven by 
a fanatical will to fight. Japan’s elements 
of strength are mainly three. 

First, Japan has a geographical position 
that makes her virtually immune to direct 
attack. Every enemy must approach over 
long distances, with exposed supply lines. 
Even by air, Japan is within easy bomb- 
ing range only from territory which, for 
the most part, her armies already hold. 

Second, she has an Army of 3,000,000 
soldiers, many of them veterans of heavy 
fighting; a strong Navy manned by crews 
drawn from a seafaring people, accustomed 
to living and fighting on the seas; and an 
air force which, while now falling behind, 
surprised the world with its brilliant share 
in Japan’s swift conquests. 

Third, she has conquered in Asia and in 
the Indies all of the raw materials that 
are needed for war. If Japan had or could 
develop the power to transform those ma- 
terials into weapons, she could equip her 
armies and build the warships and the air- 
planes to fight on for many years to come. 

In their conquests, the Japanese have 
captured the sources of 90 per cent of the 
world’s rubber; 55 per cent of the world’s 
tin; 15 per cent of its sugar; 28 per cent of 
its rice; 20 per cent of its tungsten, and 
10 per cent of its phosphates. They also 
have the iron, the coal, the oil and the 
bauxite that they need for a long war. 

Despite this great strength, Japan’s war 
effort betrays a great weakness. That 
weakness is the lack of heavy industry, 
needed to transform her captured raw ma- 
terials into weapons, ships and airplanes. 
Moreover, Japan is utterly dependent up- 
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on shipping to carry raw materials to her. 
This makes her vulnerable to exactly the 
war of attrition that American submarines 
now are waging. 

America could convert into war produc- 
tion the vast heavy industries of this coun- 
try that were manufacturing locomotives, 
automobiles, heavy machinery, farm im- 
plements, machine tools. America could 
draw upon a great body of technicians, 
managers and skilled craftsmen to help 
to convert or build a vast capacity to pro- 
duce for war. Japan’s great weakness is 
the lack of these things, for her light in- 
dustries, turning out textiles, bicycles and 
wood products, could not convert into 
heavy manufacturing for war. Here is the 
story of Japan’s vital weakness in more 
detail: 

Steel capacity in Japan is less than one- 
tenth of this country’s capacity of 90,- 
000,000 tons. 

Pig iron production is partly centered in 
Manchuria, so the iron must be trans- 
ported to Japan in ships, while Japan’s 
home iron industry is heavily dependent 
on imported ore. 

Coking coal must be transported in 
ships from North China or Manchuria. 

Machine tools are scarce, and Japan 
has small capacity to produce them. This 
is a source of basic weakness to Japan, 
and of great strength to America. 

Merchant ships are becoming so scarce 
that Japan cannot supply properly the 
troops at her outposts. American subma- 
rine operations are immensely complicating 
Japan’s shipping problem. Japan’s prewar 
merchant fleet of 6,500,000 tons now is re- 
ported whittled down to about 5,000,000 
tons, or about one-third the size of Amer- 
ica’s cargo fleet. Japan now is struggling 
feverishly to get her building up to the 
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THE DEAD: 
Japanese widows ... behind them, ashes of conquest 


rate of sinkings. But, with her small capac. 
ity, she can turn out only 500,000 to 700, 
000 tons of new ships a year. American 
yards are turning out more than twice 
that much every month. Shipping may 
prove to be Japan’s greatest single point 
of vulnerability. 

The weakness in Japan’s foundation in- 
dustries now definitely is reflected in a 
growing disadvantage to the Japanese 
whenever they meet Americans in battle. 

As to airplanes, Japan’s output is esti- 
mated at between 600 and 1,000 a month, 
America is producing perhaps eight to ten 
times as many. Japan’s planes are light, 
short on armor, few as to type. The Zero 
is used as a land plane or sea plane, and 
as a fighter or bomber. 

As to weapons, Japanese ordnance 
tends to be light and inferior. Japan is 
proving unable to approach America in the 
mass production of fire arms. 

As to warships, Japan is losing the 
building race. Ultimately, American war- 
ships may outnumber Japan’s warships by 
three or four to one. 

Japan’s present defeats and her heav- 
ier battle losses are regarded as symp- 
toms of the deep and lasting disadvantage 
of her weakness in producing and trans- 
porting arms. This disadvantage is clear 
as to the war output of America alone. 
But, ultimately, Japan will have to face the 
combined power of America and Britain. 

It may be some time yet before the full 
effects can be brought home to Japan. An- 
other year or more of concentration on the 


job of defeating Germany may be in store. * 


But, if and when the time comes when this 
country and Britain can combine their 
powerfully armed forces against Japan, of- 
ficials think Japan’s defeat will be swift 
and sure. 
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GETTING THE FOODS WE NEED 


Removal of Controls Brings Problems in Expanding Essential Crops 


Persuasion now sole means 
of increasing production of 
lean meat, milk and eggs 


Food suddenly becomes the center of a 
new phase of an old conflict. Congress has 
decided that 1944 is to be the first year 
since 1933 of unrestricted farm produc- 
tion in the United States. Not one cent 
of new funds can be used to restrain pro- 
duction under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act that was enacted ten years ago. 

But, instead of ending the dispute, al- 
most instantly the action opens another 
chapter in the old issue of production con- 
trol. This time the controversy centers on 
the new food program for 1944. That pro- 
cram now is being perfected by this na- 
tion’s new War Food Administrator, Judge 
Marvin Jones, of Texas. 

The new program in general is to pro- 
vide a huge over-all expansion of farm 
production, perhaps to a total goal of 
about 380,000,000 acres of crop Jand. This 
means plowing up about 25,000,000 acres 
Thus it is to be well in line with the intent 
of Congress to clear the way for all-out 
production of farm commodities for war. 
It means that this country 
than the 2,706,000,000 bushels of corn 
and the 790,000,000 bushels of wheat that 
is officially estimated 
1943 production. 

But the question now is how far the 
new pattern of expansion can be followed 
Administrator Jones has found no fault 
with the action of Congress. But some 
other officials are asking whether it is 
really wise, and whether Congress in- 
tended, to discard completely all restraints. 

First, livestock and poultry. The number 
of livestock is said to be rapidly outgrow- 
ing its supply of feed. Corn is being eaten 
up at a prodigious rate. Overgrazing of 
ranges is reported. Officials say the choice 
is between orderly restraints on produc- 
tion now or a glut of livestock markets 
later when first drop in feed production 
arrives, followed by acute shortages of live- 
stock products after the temporary glut. 

Hogs, it is contended, need to be re- 
duced both as to numbers and weights. 
Until now, the Government’s own prices 
on corn and hogs have been giving farm- 
ets big profits from growing more and fat- 
ter hogs. As a result, consumers have been 
paying fancy prices for overly fat pork 
chops, hams and roasts. The whole sys- 
tem is described as a wasteful use of corn. 

Dairy cattle are not producing the milk 
meded by civilians and the armed forces 


wants more 


as the prospective 
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because hog farmers are hoarding feed and 
dairymen can’t buy corn for milch cows. 
Beef cattle are backing up on the ranges 
or else are going into the black markets. 
Meanwhile, the armed forces and domestic 
consumers can’t buy the beef they want. 
Poultry is going into the black markets 
at a great rate. Officials say that great 
numbers of chickens now flow to hotels 
and restaurants, which can pay high 
prices because as yet there are no ceilings 
on the prices of meals. The home chicken 
dinner is becoming obsolete. One way to 
help out the food supply, it is said, would 
be to cut down on production of chicken 
meat and increase production of eggs. 
Summing up, officials say the situation 
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AMERICA’S WHEAT 
. all restraints gone? 


as to protein foods points to need for 
considerable shifting about. This means 
producing fewer fat hogs and fancy cattle 
and producing more lean meat, milk and 
eggs, soybeans, dry beans and dry peas. 

The Government’s powers to influence 
production of most of the foregoing foods 
in any direction except upward have been 
limited. But, as to some other commodi- 
ties, it has had authority to use direct re- 
straints which now are in doubt. These 
include several of so-called surplus crops. 
Government payments, now to be termi- 
nated, were made to farmers who stayed 
within acreage allotments of these crops. 

Wheat. The Government wants more 
wheat, and, to get it, is likely to boost the 


1944 goal up to 68,000,000 or 70,000,000 
acres from this year’s 52,000,000 acres. 
But officials wonder what will happen to 
wheat production under present prices 
with all restraints gone. They ask whether 
once more, as after World War I, there is 
to be another plow-up of the Plains and a 
new Dust Bow! later. 

Sugar. Some officials argue for a sub- 
stantial cut, perhaps as much as 50 per 
cent, in sugar-beet acreage. It is said that 
by next year there will be ships to bring 
abundant sugar from the Caribbean region 
and from Hawaii. Our beet lands, it is 
contended, are needed greatly for potatoes, 
dry beans, alfalfa and corn. Congress has 
not yet turned thumbs down on 1944 pay- 
nents on sugar acreage allotments. 

Cotton. In view of a reserve of 10,500,- 
000 bales, or not far from a normal year’s 
supply, substantial cuts in cotton acreage 
also are being considered. One proposal is 
that cotton production be concentrated on 
lands that give high yields of cottonseed 
and the longer-staple varieties, and that 
other cotton lands be shifted extensively 
to peanuts, soybeans, sweet potatoes, 

Tobacco. Some shifting out of export 
types of non-cigarette tobaccos is proposed. 

Officials say that the Government will 
have considerable direct means of induc- 
ing expansion of necessary war crops next 
year. It can 
crops that are considered essential for war 
needs, It will have $175,000,000 to pay out 
as incentive who 


guarantee prices on those 


farmers 
produce more of these war crops. 
But the big thing that puzzles officials 
is whether loopholes are being left by re- 
moval of the brakes from production of 
crops that already are abundant or that 


payments to 


are considered less necessary for war, 

The Government wants farmers to cur- 
tail production of crops that are needed 
less and increase production of crops that 
are needed 1944, the reduction 
will have to be done without help of pay- 
ments to farmers. This means that 1944 
restriction plans are being shifted from a 
cash basis to a basis of persuasion. 

But how persuasion alone will work, 
officials are not sure. This year, smaller 
plantings of watermelons and head lettuce 
were suggested. Farmers who disregarded 
the advice cashed in on the reductions in 
production made by others. Watermelons 
have been selling for $1.50 apiece, and let- 
tuce brings several times its usual price. 

So getting rid of the crop restriction 
has not solved all the problems of the 1944 
farm program, but has placed new prob- 
lems on the desk of Judge Marvin Jones. 


more, In 
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America Retools the World: 
Effect on Postwar Economy 


Exports of Plants and Machinery Presage New Industrial Empire; 


Peacetime competitors 
and customers expected 


as result of wartime aid 

American energy and ingenuity are at 
work building up a great part of the world, 
while, at the same time, the same energy 
and ingenuity are at work wrecking an- 
other part. 

At home, a vast capacity is being created 
for the production of goods. This capacity 
now is devoted to munitions, but much of 
it will be available for civilian supplies 
when the shooting stops. Abroad, American 
machine tools and machinery are being de- 
livered to create new industries and ren- 
ovate old industries throughout the world. 

Oil refineries, tire factories, generators 
and electric furnaces are reaching Russia 
from the United States. Vast quantities of 
machine tools are being installed in British 
industries. Canada is e xpanding automobile 
plants and operating aircraft factories and 
shipyards with equipment and _ supplies 
from the United States. Machine shops are 
springing up on African deserts and in 
Brazilian jungles to repair everything from 
jeeps to locomotives. Tropical regions know 
about American air conditioning for the 
first time, and U.S. trucks are becoming as 
familiar on Persian sands as camels. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are getting can- 
neries, even India is industrializing, while 
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South American mines are being equipped 
with the most modern machinery. 

All of the United Nations, in fact, are 
looking to the United States to supply the 
machines and tools to enable them to build 
for themselves. Mexico wants $400,000,000 
worth of U.S. machines and tools. She may 
get as much as $100,000,000 worth. Brazil 
is building a large steel mill with U.S. 
equipment; Central America wants 
mills, harvesters and other farm machinery. 

Through Lend-Lease alone, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., reports that $430,000,000 
worth of American machinery has been de- 
livered to this country’s allies, and these 
deliveries do not include large purchases 
by Britain before Lend-Lease operations 
began. Nor do they include the equipment 
for Canadian plants, which are paid for in 
cash. At one time, machine tools were be- 
ing exported at a rate that equaled U.S. 
production in the best peacetime years. 

In addition, America is linking the world 
with transportation systems. Air lines 
spread across the Caribbean to Brazil, 
girdle North Africa and reach India and 
China. American locomotives are pulling 
trainloads of supplies through Iran into 
Russia, and along the North African coast. 

All of these developments have wide im- 
plications for the future. 

On one hand, this country is creating 
competitors. The postwar world promises 
to find Hemisphere nations making their 
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U.S. MACHINES OF WAR AND PEACE GO SIDE BY SIDE TO ALLIES 
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sent in shoes and clothing and prepared 
foods, Which means shrunken world mar- 
kets for U.S. producers of these items. 
Qn the other hand, foreign demand for 
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« & Dominion will have a small merchant ma in maintaining production at a high rate machines and tools are second only to food 
= rine to carry its goods. Before war ends, by moving factories to the Volga, the in Russian Lend-Lease orders, and they 
Th 300 merchant ships are expected to be de Urals and Western Siberia. Last year promise to be useful in peace as well as wai 
his livered to the United Nations, and Canada Soviet aircraft output ts reported to have Latin America. The southern part of 
is planning to operate 200 of them afte: jumped 19 per cent ove! 1941, and sub- the Hemisphere also is benefiting from 
for the war. stantial increases are reported in tank this country’s machine capacity. Brazil is 
for Great Britain. British industry is both ana other military vehicle production. building a steel mill that will fill half her 
i- expanded and modernized, and American he paiten Seenes contributed greatly annual needs—300,000 tons—and is eX 
m tools again made this possible. Electric fur- to Russia’s industrial capacity by deliver- pl iting rich iron deposits. Central \mer 
nd Races have been installed in British steel ica is getting a highway from the Mexi- 


sh plants and the capacity to make alloy can border to the Panama Canal. Bolivia 


ast steels for aircraft parts, tanks, heavy arma- and Peru are getting modern mining ma 
‘“ ment and machine tools now is impressive chinery to supply vitally needed metals, 
- Much of this moc rnization was mack and Chile, besides modernizing Init tal 


possible through pre-Lend-Lease pur mines and nitrate fields, has bought ce- 


for B . ai Bagg 
wy Bases of American machinery, and, sinc ment plants and copper fabricating plants 
ey Lend-Lease, Britain has received $191.000. from this country. 

000 worth of U.S. equipment. The Britis] 
el ar 


aircraft industry now is the largest in tl 


Another Hemisphere trend is the estab 
] 


lishment of branch plants by U.S. firms 


¢ @ Kingdom, and England’s expanded ship Mexico is getting rayon mills, fertilize: 
4 ; 


4 building industry is turnin 


plan paint factories, chemical plants 


to fast mer 
chant ships that. will be of more value 


and factories to make building materials. 





é the postwar world. England alse as re and 1 expanding steel capacity and di k 
f ceived heavy Lend Leas shipme nts ol ering for high-octane gasoline refineries 
ary <a , : . : k 4 . : 

is tractors and farm mag unery from U.S Ihe same story is being repeated in Bra 
- plants, and some Englishmen advocate re zil, and tire factories are either established 
4. taming British agriculture in the postwai or being built in Chile, Peru, Colombia, 


period, despite high production costs 
Britain also looks forward to recapturing 

and expanding overseas markets for tex 

tiles, metals, earthenware and other manu 


on 

me 

tal facturers. In addition, British manufac- rest of the world. American tools are pro 
by 

fi- 


Cuba, Venezuela and Mexico. 

\ll this adds up to the fact that Ameri- 
can industry is using its own skills and the 
country’s raw materials to build up the 





turers see expanded domestic and foreign —CIAA Photo viding competitors for American products 
markets for new industries in chemistry, BRAZILIAN TIN CUPS and supplying the means of developing 
plastics, airplanes and radio. British com- . « « taste into appetite? new resources abroad. 
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OUR FLYING FREIGHT CARS 
BLAZE NEW TRAILS FOR TRADE 


Vital Military Cargoes Rushed By Plane to Fronts Around the Wo 


Vast network of routes 
covered on schedule by 
air transport services 


The air transport services, with freight- 
carrying gliders and flying boxcars, are 
turning fantastic dreams into timetabled 
realities. A year ago, air-minded men were 
talking about hauling freight by air. Now 
they are doing it. In quick flashes across 
the sky, they are taking to the South 
Pacific the goods needed to beat the Japa- 
nese. And around the world they are trac- 
ing the trade routes of the future. 

Already, a slight glimpse of that future 
can be caught. One-fourth of all of the 


twin-engined and _ four-engined aircraft 
made this year will be transports. The 


armed services will get enough cargo planes 
this year to haul, in one swift flight, 20, 
000 tons of freight 2,000 miles, if all of 
them were to take off at one time. Multiply 
that by the number of times in a year 
they could fly 2,000 miles to get an idea of 
the amount of freight they could haul an- 
nually. And the real transport planes of the 
future will not get into service in 1943. 
They are still on the drawing boards and 
having production kinks ironed out. 

Ninety per cent of the things the Army 
Air Forces’ Air Transport Command is do- 
ing are military secrets. Numbers of planes, 
amounts of goods, routes, all of these are 
things that involve the lives of men and 
the future of military strategy. But the 
things that can be told give a definite 
promise for the future. 

The ATC, has routes 100,000 
miles long, with fingers that reach to the 
fighting fronts in all sorts of out-of-the- 
way places. It flies a million pounds of 
cargo a week in the Western Hemisphere 
alone. It has one route 4,000 miles long, 
another 14,000 miles long, and flies its 
routes on schedule. It delivers ammunition 
to Cairo in 72 hours, medicine to Aus- 
tralia in 48. 

The glider tow to England required 28 
hours for the Royal Air Forces’ Transport 
Command. But the flight by loaded trans- 
ports without a glider tow is made in far 
less time by all of the transport services. 
Nevertheless, the glider, after 3,500 miles, 
came down through the English clouds 
and landed its ton and a half of freight 
neatly in the middle of the runway at 
exactly the time that had been set. It was 
a promise for the future. 


alone, 
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Workaday schedules keep pilots shut- 
tling back and forth across oceans on a 
routine of flights such as drew big head- 
lines only a few years ago. A pilot on the 
New York-Lisbon run recently flew the 


Atlantic four times in three days. Another 


made 12 crossings in 13 days, doing one 
round trip in less than 24 hours. And a 
pilot in Washington complained recently: 
“My laundry is in India. I can’t get it un- 


til next week.” 





—Army Air Corps photo 
ATC’s GENERAL GEORGE 
Turned dreams into timetables 


An ATC plane recently flew from Aus- 
tralia to California in 33 hours and 27 
minutes. A complete hospital was flown to 
Alaska in 36 hours. A hurry-up order from 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur landed emer- 
gency materials at Brisbane, Australia, 
just 48 hours after they left California. 
During Rommel’s push against Egypt, the 
British Eighth Army ran short of anti- 
tank ammunition. ATC fliers battled the 
worst weather they had ever flown and 
took the ammunition to Egypt from the 
United States in 72 hours. It would have 
required from five to six weeks by ship. 

The cargoes ATC fliers take to the 
fighting fronts cover the full range of men 
and materials—badly needed technicians 
and other personnel, medical supplies and 
military equipment. Airplane engines and 
parts—generators, cylinders and propellers 
—are flown to front hangars to hasten re- 














pairs. Auxiliary fuel tanks are flown 
fighter planes. 





Battle-damaged submarines get rep 
parts from the Naval Air Transport Se, 


ice and are back in action in a few dg oo * 
instead of months. Mail goes by air, A} di 

handled 100,000 pieces of Christmas i 
for front-line soldiers last December, }j 14 


glider that recently flew the Atlantic ta 
vaccines for Russia, and radio, airey 
and motor parts. 

Cargo destined for air shipment is pp 
pared for the ATC by the Air Serv 
Command, which repacks the goods ¢ 
save weight and space and marks ed 
ebject with a color indicating its destin 


‘ : tegic mi 
tion. The cargo is held ready for loading i 


where t! 


warehouses on ATC flying fields. Rubber 

Only in emergencies are heavy goof fying r 
such as tanks and jeeps flown. But be al 
vear, when General MacArthur started li that ot! 
drive in New Guinea, he grabbed ever§ out slo 
plane in sight and flew both men al§ means. 
equipment over the Owen Stanley Mow§ other pl 
tains. In one case, his soldiers landeda® Pilati 
an airfield that was under attack. Theol Persian 
piled out of the planes at one end of tk industri 


field and went charging into action agai Africa, 
the Japanese at the other. Twenty 


Outbound fighter planes are flown yf from Li 
the crews what will fight them, but conf roots h: 
voyed by ATC’s weather and route-wieg Fiji Isi: 
transport pilots. Before they start, th to chec' 
fighter crews are given four hours of in In ei 
struction in what course they are to fr§ tons of 
what kind of weather they may exper. tungste 
what landmarks to follow, and what com™ dia. At 
munication and radio aids to navigatiog§ sten w: 


they will have. the B: 


Half of the aircraft flown from thi worker: 
country for overseas destinations, inclué- But 1 
ing that headed for Lend-Lease Allies, #§ sists o 
handled by ATC. In its ferrying divisio§ from fi 
it has three times as many pilots as th@ their c: 
whole United States Army Air Forces hal] able o 
four years ago. The Women’s Ausiliay§ fying 
Ferrying Squadron pilots planes from fac | Up to 
tories to fields inside this country. ATC] plane. 


does the overseas work. Four times a Air 





many planes are being ferried now #@ Special 
were a year ago. Twelve times as many Louis 
are being flown overseas. for th 

Strategic materials are flown back ing 18,000 
In this work ATC co-operates closely wih} at. / 
the Board of Economic Warfare. A fet@ ™oved 





to ano 
men y 
Anoth 
in, alo 


certain British instrumefl 
plants were about to close for lack of micé 
Transport aircraft were rerouted and se 
eral tons were flown in. Sometimes st 


months ago, 
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CARGO; Men are ferried over jagged peaks of Himalayas 


tegic materials simply are flown to a port 
where they can be put aboard ships. The 
Rubber Development has planes 
fying rubber out of the Amazon Valley, 
bringing with one swift flight a ton or so 
that otherwise would have to be brought 
out slowly and in driblets by primitive 
means. ATC does a similar job in many 
other places. 

Platinum has been brought out of th 
Persian Gulf; beryl! ore, quartz crystals 
industrial diamonds and mica from South 
Africa, balsa wood from Central America. 
Twenty tons pf rubber seeds were flown 
from Liberia to South America. Brazilian 
roots have been hauled out for insecticides. 
Fiji Island beetles were flown to Honduras 
to check a root weevil attacking hemp. 

In eight weeks, 32 tons of bristles, 70 
tons of silk, 47 tin, 70 
tungsten were moved from China to In- 
dia. At another time, 98 tons of 
sten was carried in 10 days. 
the Bahamas 


we rkers 


Corp. 


tons of tons of 
tung 
Planes from 
have brought agricultural 

But the human cargo more often con- 
sists of wounded men. They are flown 
from fighting fronts to base hospitals. If 
their cases require treatment that is avail- 
able only at home, they are put aboard 
fying hospitals and headed homeward. 
Up to 30 men are flown in one transport 
plane, 

Air evacuation nurses, graduates of a 
special nurses’ school at Bowman Field, 
Louisville, Ky., and medical sergeants care 
for them on the trip. In North Africa, 
18,000 sick and wounded were moved by 
air. A complete 250-bed hospital was 
moved by air from one North African post 
to another. In New Guinea, 7,000 disabled 
men were flown out over the mountains. 
Another 7,000 of replacements were flown 
M, along with a 250-bed field hospital. 
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The present transport record hus been 
achieved with a hodgepodge of planes, 
bombers and passenger liners and flying 
boats, taken over from military and com 
and into 
They are not as fast as the new 


mercial uses converted trans 
ports. 
transports that now are coming into serv- 
ice in big lots. Converted passenger liners 
lost 12 miles an hour of their flying speed 
when their gleaming, polished outer sur- 
faces were smeared with khaki paint and 


Nor are the present 
planes as well adapted to carrying heavy 


camouflage coloring. 


loads as the new ones with their wide 
doors and loading equipment. 
Planes already in service will fly 58 


passengers nonstop to Ireland, will carry 
54 hospital litters or a light 
heavy truck, or several jeeps, or two light 


tank, or a 


tunks. They have loading gear and glider 
for the future 
But, by 1945, transport planes in the 100,- 
000 to 120,000-pound class will be flying 
in quantity. They will haul 15 tons at 250 
miles an hour on trips the distance be- 
tween New York and Chicago, Along its 
ATC 
plane that will haul four tons ‘on cross 
water jumps of up to 1,500 miles. 

Major Gen. Harold L. George’s ATC 


anes fly routes that often cut across com- 


towing cleats—a promise 


present transoceanic routes, uses a 


p! 
mercial lanes to reaeh fighting zones. But 
the routes also hold a promise for future 
air commerce, ATC has a North Atlantic 
route to the United Kingdom, a South 
Atlantic route to North Africa, a trans- 
African route to the Middle East, a route 
from San Francisco down the chain of is- 
lands to Australia, routes to Latin Amer 
ica and Alaska. Over many of them, it 
established the first scheduled 
service. 

Capt. J. P. Whitney commands the 
Naval Air Transport Service. It operates 
three main lines. One from Ar 
gentia, Newfoundland, down the Atlan- 
tic Coast the 
bases in Caribbean to 


regular, 


stretches 
through string of naval 
the the Panama 
Canal and South America, reaches across 
to Europe and North Africa. Another runs 
specially equipped, winterized planes to 
Western Canada and Alaska. A third gives 
daily service from Hawaii through the is 
lands to Australia. 

A world-wide radio guides ATC planes 
and gives them weather information. Six 
powerful United States supply 
this. They can reach the fliers anywhere 


stations 


on the globe. This helps hold down losses 
which, for ATC, have run_ higher 
than 1 per cent, often are half of that. 
But the radio fits into the air service of 
the future, too. It 


never 


will be the beacon, 





—Acme 


SUPERCARGO: Machines are expressed by ATC’s flying boxcars 
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What Congress Really Did: 
How Citizens Are Affected 


Action by Legislators in Abolishing Agencies, 


Restricting Spending, Cutting Appropriations 


Conflict with President 
leaves Executive’s powers 
generally undiminished 


Congress, off for a summer recess, closed 
its session with a number of actions that 
may profoundly affect business, agricul- 
ture, consumers and the home front in 
general. The meaning of many of these 
actions was obscured, however, by the bit- 
ter disputes of the session’s closing fort- 
night. The situation raises the question of 
what actually was done and how it will 
affect the future. 

Inflation. What happened, first of all, 
on inflation? 

Subsidies. Congress, reluctantly, per- 
mitted the food subsidy program to con- 
tinue. This settlement of the issue is pure- 
ly temporary, however, as the farm bloc, 
which seeks higher farm prices, not 
sidies, is ready to renew its fight on the 
subsidy program in the autumn. The pur- 
pose of the subsidy program is to reduce 
retail food costs. 

Farm prices. Legislation to raise farm 
prices was blocked by presidential veto. 
The farm bloc, with majorities in both 
houses, still lacks a two-thirds vote 
overriding a veto. 

Taxes. The method of tax collection was 
shifted to a pay-as-you-go basis, but the 
new bill did not increase rates, and so does 
not contribute to the anti-inflation campaign. 

In general, Congress took no positive 
action to combat inflation. 

Business. In addition to taxes and subsi- 
dies, several actions affected businessmen. 

Contract renegotiation. The contract re- 
negotiation law was broadened to include 
subcontractors, and businessmen holding 
contracts with the Defense Supplies Corp., 
the Defense Plant Corp., Metals Reserve 
Co. and Rubber Reserve Co. 

Silver. War goods manufacturers who 
need industrial silver now can obtain it 
from the Government’s silver *stocks. The 
Treasury, however, must retain enough 
silver to cover in full all silver certificates 
in circulation. 

Coal. The Guffey Coal Act was allowed 
to die for want of renewal. It put a floor 
under coal prices, is unimportant in pres- 
ent war demand situation, but could be- 
come important after the war. 

Agriculture. The farmer was affected in 
many ways. 


sub- 


for 
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Farm Security Administration. FSA 
won its fight for life against the big farm 
organizations and _ substantial segments 
of the congressional farm bloc. But it must 
start liquidating its co-operative farming 
projects, and may make loans to indi- 
vidual farmers only. Further, FSA funds 
were cut: from $97,500,000 to $60,000,000 
for rehabilitation loans, and from $40,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000 for administration. 

Crop insurance. Crop 
abolished. 

Parity payments. Congress voted $170,- 
000,000 for such payments on crops grown 
last year, nothing for this year’s crops. 
These payments supplement receipts from 
crops. 

Soil conservation payments. These pay- 
ments will continue, with an appropri- 
ation of $400,000,000 for 1943 crops, and 
$300,000,000 for 1944. All acreage restric- 
tions were abandoned. (See page 13.) 

Agricultural Adjustment Agency. AAA’s 
administrative funds were cut nearly 50 
per cent to $30,000,000, but an added $25,- 
000,000 was voted to maintain Agricultural 
War Boards in States and counties. 

Appropriations. Congress voted all war 
appropriations in full and chopped down 
appropriations for normal peacetime and 


insurance was 


Duffy in Baltimore Sun 











home-front activities. The total approp 
ated was $110,396,299,014, of which al] 
$6,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000 is 4 
war. 

In the case of appropriations for ing 
vidual agencies: 

Office of Price Administration, 0p, 
funds were slashed from $177,335 ,000 org. 
nally requested by Price Administrajy 
Prentiss Brown to $155,000,000. The @ 
probably will prevent hiring some 1g 
additional investigators. OPA now of 
buy commodities as a means of obtainiy 
evidence of price-ceiling violations. Pobe,. 
making and administrative officials img 
have business experience. 

Office of War Information. Much mm 
gressional criticism of OWI’s domestic » 
tivities brought a reduction in appropm 
tions for the domestic branch from $884. 
906, which OWI requested, to a final fign, 
of $2,750,000. 

Board of Economic Warfare. BEY 
alone among the war agencies, got itsn 
quested appropriation in full, $36,150,H 

In addition, restrictions were placed q 
the use of funds by the President. 

President's emergency funds. A total¢ 
$89,000,000 was appropriated for eme. 
gency use by the President. However, hej 
forbidden to allot money from this fay 
to agencies which did not receive the 
full requested appropriations. Nor can ki! 








® he 


© 





use the money to finance new agencs 
created by executive order. 

Subversives? Supporters of the Dis 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
sisted that three federal employes, Gool- 
win C. Watson and William E. Dodd,d 
of the Federal Communications Commis 
sion, and Robert M. Lovett, Governma 
Secretary of the Virgin Islands, be 
missed from the federal service. Under 
compromise, they may not continue i 
their jobs beyond November 15, unles 
nominated by the President and confirmei 
by the Senate. : 

Agencies abolished. The National Re 
sources Planning Board was abolished. I 
had just submitted a detailed plan fe 
“cradle-to-the-grave” social security abou 
which Congress was unenthusiastic. 

The National Youth Administration wa 
ordered liquidated by Jan, 1, 1944, mos 
of its machinery and equipment, wort 
$97,000,000, must be given to other Gov 
ernment agencies, with Army, Navy ant 
Maritime Commission given first call. (Se 
page 20.) 

Congress vs. the President. Many is 
sues involved a fight between Congress am 
the President. The President lost on aget 
cies abolished, restrictions on his spent 
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ing power, and numerous appropriatior 
cuts. But he won on most farm issues 
including prices, and the temporary settle 
ment of the subsidy question. In 
he emerged with his powers over the wa 
and the home front undiminished. 
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THE MAGNA CHARTA OF THE U. S. MERCHANT MARINE 


From the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended: “Tt is necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and domestic commerce that the United States shall have a 
merchant marine (a) sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne commerce and a substantial 
portion of the waterborne export and import foreign commerce of the United States, and to 
provide shipping service on all routes essential for maintaining the flow of such domestic and 


s foreign waterborne commerce at all times, (b) capable of serving as a naval and military 
auxiliary in time of war or national emergency, (c) owned and operated under the United States flag by citizens of the United 
States insofar as may be practicable, and (d) composed of the best-equipped, safest, and most suitable types of vessels, con- 
structed in the United States and manned with a trained and eflicient citizen personnel. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States to foster the development and encourage the maintenance of such a merchant marine.” (Public Act 835) 





The 


Great numbers of fighting men and 
enormous quantities of war materials 
are being carried by American ships 
to battle-fronts all over the world. 
But there’s another kind of intangi- 
ble cargo found in every vessel... a 
cargo which can’t be seen. It’s the 
skill, experience and vision of those 


who, under the American system of 


private enterprise, build, own and 
operate the ship. 

Thanks to the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 and its provision to re- 
build a great merchant fleet “owned 
and operated under the United States 
flag by citizens of the United States 
++.” America today has the experi- 
enced, skilled men to battle the 


_ Biggest shipping job in world history. 












cargo nobody sees 


The growing offensive strength of | gained in nearly a quarter-century 
the United Nations everywhere is of peacetime operation to lands on 
dramatic proof of the amazing re- the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, 
habilitation of the United States along the busy Mediterranean and 


merchant marine. This revival of a Black Seas. 
sreat American tradition has been Faster ships—better service—reg- 
accomplished in seven short years ular schedules, regularly maintained. 
and in the American way —paced by These are some of the contributions 
the courage and enterprise of private — made by American Export Lines to 
business working closely with en- pre-war international trade. Thanks 
lightened government. to the know-how and efficiency 
American Export Lines has been gained in peacetime, this company 


in the thick of this gigantic under- is able to do its part on today’s 
taking, using priceless experience  Battle-front of the Seven Seas. 


American Export Lines //,E 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY pail 


American Export Airlines flying boats, too, shorten supply lines to our fighting fronts. 
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Passing of the NYA: 
Record of Youth Agency 


Role New Deal Project Played in Aiding Students in Peace and Wa 


Criticisms that caused 
Congress to order 
end of training program 

NYA going the way of such 
earlier symbols as WPA, PWA, CCC, 
NRPB. Thus the National Youth Admin- 


istration joins the procession of alphabeti- 


now Is 


cal agencies created by Congress in New 
Deal days and now killed by Congress in 
wartime. 

The NYA came into being just eight 
years ago. It was created at that time— 
at the instance of Mrs. Roosevelt—to help 
take unemployed youths off the streets 
and to place them in high schools and col- 
leges where they could improve their edu- 
cation. In those eight years, NYA spent 
$771,000,000. It now gets $4,500,000 with 
which to liquidate. 

The end came when the Youth Adminis- 
tration was training 55,000 youths for work 
in war plants. It came at the end of a 
year when 40,000 students were aided in 
obtaining and 
67,000 more were helped through a year of 
high school , “here will be no NYA aid for 
these youths in the school year ahead. 

What does NYA have to show for the 
$771,000,000 it has spent? What does its 
liquidation mean for the youth of the 
country? The answers follow: 

In prewar days, NYA confined itself to 
providing jobs for unemployed 
youths and to helping others get an educa- 
tion. Hundreds of thousands of boys and 


college educations when 


some 


girls were paid meager wages for jobs of 
various kinds. They helped buiJd schools, 
turned out articles of wood and metal for 
and and 
worked at countless other types of jobs. 
Other thousands, whose families could not 


Government welfare agencies 


afford to keep them in school, were assist- 
ed through high school and college. 
While in 


earned 


school, the college youths 


between $15 and $25 a month 
High school pupils were paid from $3 to 86 
a month. Their jobs ranged from manual 
labor to scientific research. 

When the country began to prepare 
for war, NYA shifted emphasis to training 
youths for war jobs. At the time Congress 
voted liquidation of the agency, NYA was 
turning out 700 to 800 potential war work- 
ers a day in 680 training centers scattered 
throughout the country. These young men 
and women, aged 16 through 24, were 


learning in one to three months skills that 


20 


fitted them for jobs in war plants. They 
were learning to weld, to work with wood, 
to draft. They were trained in sheet- 
metal work, radio and electricity. Negroes 
were taught the skills as whites. 
Living quarters were provided for youths 
unable to get training in their home towns. 

During _ their period, 
young men and women were paid about 


same 


training these 
16 cents an hour, or approximately $25 a 
month. From Pearl Harbor to the time it 
was wiped out, NYA had trained 580,000 
vouths for war work. 

While all of this training was costing 
the Government about $65.86 a month per 
youth, NYA also was producing parts for 


a me 


AUBREY WILLIAMS: It did him no good to cite figures 


war equipment. Forty shops were turning 
out 10,000 parts a day for the Rock Is- 
land, Ill., arsenal. The Brooklyn Navy 
Yard was getting 30,000 NY A-made parts 
every month. To that extent, NYA helped 
in part to pay its own way. 

But even the switch from a relief agency 
to a war traiming agency failed to con- 
vince Congress that NYA should be con- 
NYA Director Aubrey Williams 
argued to no avail that NYA had given 
jobs to 6,250,000 in its work training and 


tinued. 


school training programs since its incep- 
tion. It did him no good to cite figures 
that 600,000 students had been able to 


























complete college because of NYA 
that 800,000 to 900,000 others h 
helped through high school. Congre 
refused to be swayed by indorsemj 
the war training program by some 
trial concerns and by some local ch 
of commerce. 

Why Congress killed NYA. Toft 
charges that NYA was pamperi 
and that it was another New Deaf 
experiment were added these crit 
NYA’s training program duplicated 
vocational and other 
training programs; NY A’s: operatin 
were too high: NYA’s enrollment } 
en off markedly and the agency hi 


programs 


Sot et et 


me 
forced to advertise for trainees; only ani 
per cent of the trainees were utilizing the 
skills in war industries. Republicans ast tra 


whole felt that NYA was one of t 
agencies they had been elected to kill di 
ing the anti-Administration uprising att $0} 
polls in 1942 

NYA‘s plant. Other federal agencies a 
State vocational schools will get the 40f i 
pieces of machinery, valued at 
$100,000,000, that NYA owned. Alread 
NYA is only a skeleton of its former % 
The agency has six months in which 
liquidate, but there will be practically 4 


nothing left of it in two months. 
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The might and power of our war transportation are 
the locomotives of America — locomotives that are moving 
one and one-third million tons of freight a mile every min- 


ute and one and one-half million fighting men a month. 


Here are three modern powerhouses of concentrated 
energy in the Norfolk and Western’s fleet of locomotives 
in the service of the nation. Symphonies of steel and 
power, they were designed and built by the brains, brawn 
and skill of Norfolk and Western employees in the rail- 
road's shops (as have more than 100 others during recent 
years). In the front rank of the finest railroad motive 
power in the world, N. & W. locomotives are proving their 
mettle — their sound, modern design, careful construction 
and stamina under the unprecedented strain of wartime 


transportation. 


Locomotives of America! Storied in history and 


song... trail blazers in the development of the nation 
... the vital arteries of transportation in times of peace 


... today, the might and power of war transportation. 


BUY MORE WAR BONnosS 


NORFOLK and WESTERN 
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Graceful for all its power, this Norfolk and Western stream- 
lined passenger locomotive is roller bearinged, automatically 
lubricated, weighs 872,600 pounds, in working order, is 109 
it.. 2 1/4 in. long, and carries 22.000 gallons of water and 26 
tons of coal. With 8 powerful driving wheels 70 inches in diame- 
ter, it can flash over the rails at 80 miles per hour and more. 





A giant of the rails — a compound Class Y-6 freight — with 
four cylinders and 16 driving wheels. The mainstay of heavy 
duty, mass freight transportation, he “weighs in’ — with coal 
and water — at nearly a million pounds, is 114 ft., 10 1/2 inches 
long. roller bearinged, and automatically lubricated. 





Into this long (120 ft. 7 1/2 in.) racy locomotive has been 
built power and speed. A combination freight and passenger. 
it takes on any tough job. It flashes over the rails with long 
passenger trains, or pulls with ease and dispatch a heavy mer- 
chandise freight train. This Class A weighs 951,600 pounds 
in working order, has twelve 70 inch driving wheels, roller bear- 
ings. and a fire box 122 square feet in size 








Studebaker’s big military trucks stand out 








in all the major war zones 


ie virtually every theater of this 
global war, mighty military 
trucks produced by Studebaker 
are moving the men and supplies 
of the United Nations. 


From the Alcan highway to the 
Russian front, from Africa to 
China, tens of thousands of big, 
powerful Studebakers are writing 
brilliant new pages of transport 
history. 

The stand-up stamina of these 
rugged Studebaker trucks is noth- 
ing new. It’s as old as the Stude- 
baker business. It goes back 
more than 91 years to the 
days when the Studebaker 


ee ee ee 


“give more than you promise,” 
the watchword for all Studebaker 
activities. 

Studebaker today is one of the 
world’s leading builders of big, 
multiple-drive military trucks 
—and is also producing great 
quantities of Wright Cyclone en- 
gines for the Boeing Flying For- 
tress as well as much other vital 
war matériel. 


Studebaker trucks and passenger 
cars will again be available to the 
public, once decisive victory is ac- 

complished. And you may be 
sure they will be outstanding 
examples of brilliant engineer- 








SEND 10¢ FOR A BEAUTIFUL REPRINT OF THIS 
FLYING FORTRESS PAINTING 


This dramatic picture of a Flying Fortress is 
available in 24x22 inch size on a special stock 
suitable for framing, free from advertising. If 
you wish one, address Studebaker, South Bend, 
Indiana, enclosing 10¢ to cover mailing cost. 
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Pro awd Com 


of National Issues 


Policy of U.S. 
Toward French: 
Press Views 


The policy of this Government toward 
the French political situations, as evidenced 
by Gen. Henri Giraud’s official visit to 
Washington, coupled with a warning by 
Allied officials in North Africa that no po- 
litical disputes would be allowed to inter- 
fee with the military program, is ap- 
proved by most commenting editors as in 
line with military necessity. Others, how- 
ever, question the wisdom of risking, 
through coldness toward Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle, alienation of his reportedly great 
popular following. 

“However we may compare the two gen- 
erals as representatives of the liberty-lov- 
ing French people,” says the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Gazette (Ind.), “it must be ad- 
mitted that military considerations are 
of foremost importance right now.” 

Expressing, with the majority of news- 
papers, confidence in the integrity and 
patriotism of both leaders, the Fond du 
Lac (Wis.) Commonwealth Reporter 
(Ind.) adds: “In the current negotiations, 
General Giraud has shown a willingness to 
adjust differences of opinion which, had it 
been emulated by General de Gaulle, 
would materially have erased the prob- 
lems which . . . they must solve.” 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times (Ind.), discounting any political 
implications in General Giraud’s visit, re- 
marks of General de Gaulle that, “unless 
he shows a better spirit of co-operation 
with the immediate aim of victory, there is 
no alternative but to pass him by,” while 
the Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire Evening 
Eagle (Ind.) takes the same stand on Al- 
lied support of General Giraud and his as- 
sociates, declaring: “The co-operation of 
even ci-devant Vichyites is preferable to 
a four-alarm riot under the politically 
pure in heart.” 

On the other hand, the New London 
(Conn.) Evening Day (Ind.-Rep.) re- 
flects the view of a number of editors, in 
commenting: “A few real facts on the sit- 
uation would appear preferable sometimes 
to a repetition of the story of how in- 
tractable de Gaulle has turned out to be.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
voices the fear that “our Government out 
of ignorance, irritation or stubborn ad- 
herence to a misguided policy is widening 
and deepening the barrier 
and the French.” 


... between us 
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Over the far northern ridgepole of the 
continent, U. S. Army Engineers, co- 
operating with contractors and Canada’s 
Imperial Oil Company, are rushing a 
pipeline of vital importance to Allied 
fighting men. It will cross the frozen 
tundra and leap the Rockies, carrying 
high-grade crude 529 miles from the 
Ft. Norman oilfield on the Mackenzie 
to Whitehorse, in Yukon Territory. 
There a new refinery will convert the 
oil into gasoline and lubricants for the 
planes and trucks that roar along the 
Alcan route with supplies for our Alas- 
kan bases. The pipeline is the hilt of a 
dagger pointed straight at the throat 
of Japan. 

Already, in building it, tough men 
and machines have written an epic of 
heroic effort. And in the thick of the 
struggle, night and day, “Caterpillar’’ 
Diesel Tractors have done their part. 


From the railhead, the pipe was car- 
tied north 800 miles by barges and tow- 
boats. They traveled smoothly enough 
until they reached the thunderous Peli- 
can Rapids, where the rocky bed of the 





Slave River falls more than a hundred 
feet. There “‘Caterpillar’” Diesels saved 
the day. Roughing out a 16-mile portage 
road through the bush around the rapids, 
they hauled the 65-ton barges, the tugs 
and the pipe overland to navigable 
water! 


The rugged power of “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors, Graders, Engines and 
Electric Sets has earned the praise of 
fighters on every war front. These sturdy 
machines are hauling big guns, clearing 
beachheads, building roads and airfields, 
powering pumps and compressors, gen- 
erating electricity for lights and com- 
munication, afloat and ashore. 


The armed forces have first call on 
all new “Caterpillar” production. But 
rendering a vast range of service at 
home are thousands of older machines. 
To conserve their usefulness is the task 
of ‘“‘Caterpillar’” dealers everywhere. 
They are using efficient methods, spe- 
cial equipment and extraordinary skill 
to keep “Caterpillar” Diesels working 
with the least expenditure of money 
and critical materials, 


CATERPILLAR 2/éséz 


TO WIN THE WAR: 


WORK—FIGHT—BUY U. S. 


WAR BONDS! 















june allay) 


July 16, 1943 


“In proportion as the structure of a govermn- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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« WANTED: A DEPARTMENT OF PEACE 


BY ALEXANDER WILEY 


U.S. Senator from Wisconsin 


There are two powerful forces in the history of man- 
kind—the force of military might and moral force. 

We are doing our utmost to apply physical force to 
the enemy. 

But are we doing our utmost to apply moral force to 
achieve the beneficent ends we seek—namely, peace? 

In the midst of war, human nature remains basic. 
Psychological influences are present in time of war as 
in time of peace. We admit this when we speak con- 
stantly of our own morale or of the morale of the 
enemy people. 

Many persons believe that the only way to win a 
war is to apply the utmost of physical energy and to 
hate the enemy. Many persons think that peace of an 
enduring nature can be achieved by continuing to hate 
and by continuing to hold in subjugation a conquered 
people for all time. 

What is little realized is that peoples who are proud 
and virile, peoples who are conscious of an injustice 
done them, will remain sullen and unconquerable. 
Their minds and energies will be fixed on the best way 
to achieve revenge. This does not permit reconciliation 
or rebuilding. It interferes with the resumption of 
normal trade and keeps alive the fires of war. It means 
that armaments must be constantly kept on a large 
scale. It means tremendous burdens of taxation. 

We maintain always two departments of national 
defense—War and Navy. We should maintain a De- 
partment of Peace. 

The chief responsibility of the War and Navy De- 
partments is to maintain at all times the best instru- 
ments of war. 

The chief responsibility of a Department of Peace 
would be to maintain at all times the best instru- 
ments of peace. 

Many observers will say that a Department of State 
has this duty now, but the Department of State has 
many duties, including that of determining under the 
President the policy of the Government in relation to 
international problems. This department conducts 
negotiations pertaining to the protection of American 
rights and interests and the promotion of beneficial 
intercourse between the United States and other coun- 
tries. It must concern itself with many complicated 
legal questions in parts of the world whose problems 





For m 
no sp 
Wiley 
do not relate to the preservation of peace. It also pe 
forms certain domestic duties. have pe 


If a separate department given over entirely to th and co 
work of maintaining peace between all nations weg © take 
established, it might, of course, find itself at variang might | 
with other departments of our Government, and th partme 
would be a healthy thing because the interest of maip of the 
taining peace might conceivably supersede some my SUP! 
tional or selfish interest of a commercial nature. up 2 S) 

We must begin to think in terms of internation We 
brotherhood rather than national selfishness. We muy not = 
begin to examine the roots of discord and learn som. with 
thing about the seeds of international conflict and dy. whole 
unity, and how to antidote the causes—how to pil arg 
up the tares of war and plant the wheat of peace. begin 

We must not wait till hostilities are over to start « 





this vital task. We must begin now because while » A. ’ 
are united in the common cause of war, we see mor _— 
censor 


clearly than we shall see in the future the need of con. 1 
mon action and common purpose at all times. tap 


We must begin to exert our moral force even now én . 
because it is now that we must recognize that a thiri — 
world war can be built on the foundations of hate ani@ * © 
discord sown in World War II. We must begin nowt i 
prevent that third world war. We must not assume that vi 
a simple set of treaty provisions will keep the peace rash > 

Many people think we would have had a better ere ee 
after the last world war if our forces had marched in- begin 
to Berlin. We have heard that comment often. Yet w att 
forget that Germany was completely disarmed last aust 
time. And there were treaty provisions which required dater 


that she be kept disarmed. For more than ten years bring 
after the last world war, Germany was in a state of 
virtual military impotence. It was not until 1933 w- We 
der Hitler that she really began to rearm. 

We had treaties which provided that Germany cling 
should not rearm. But the allied nations were too it- 


for 
different to these symptoms of war. They were preoc- prou 
cupied with themselves. As for us, we assumed that} 4, , 
Britain and France were closer to Germany than We 9 com, 
were. We took it for granted they would be alert t0 | nate 


their own defense. But evidently everybody’s busines | that 
was nobody’s business and today we have become it} izeg 
volved in another world war. O lead 

Can we afford to let matters drift again? Should op 4 
we not have a Department of Peace which shall feat- 9 fog 
lessly expose by means of the power of publicity and@ rung 
public opinion the trends toward war? Should we not"? of ¢ 


















mates News 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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have permanent, active, alert machinery of mediation 
and conciliation? Shouldn’t we make it our business 
to take an interest in any dispute anywhere which 
might lead to bloodshed? And would the cost of a De- 
partment of Peace per year be as much as one-tenth 
of the cost of a single battleship? We can certainly 
set up a Department of Peace just as logically as we set 
up a system of insurance for our lives or our property. 

We should organize a Department of Peace now 
not only to set in motion a mechanism for dealing 
with the problems at the peace table but to show the 
whole world that we mean to be energetic about peace 
even after the peace treaties are signed, and we should 
begin now to educate our people as to the basic rea- 
sons why friction between nations occurs. 

A very important function of a Department of 
Peace would be to prevent the maintenance of any 
censorship of the press in times of peace. It is because 
peoples are misled by their own misrulers and forbid- 
den to learn the truth about their neighbors across 
international boundaries that the seeds of war-hate 
are sown. An internationally free press is a pre- 
requisite of peace. And since we are committed to the 
Four Freedoms, we can start now through a Depart- 
ment of Peace to urge upon every nation that there 
be no censorship in times of peace. 

We must go further even during this war. We must 
begin an examination of the basic reasons why Hitler 
and Mussolini were able to achieve a dictatorship. We 
must examine the economic causes of dictatorship and 
determine to what extent the acts of other nations 
bring on economic depression in the countries that 
have accepted dictatorship as a desperate last resort. 

We must today begin to reach the hearts of enemy 
peoples. We must persuade them of the futility of 
clinging to their dictators. But what do we hold out 
for them? Imprisonment? Enslavement? Will not 
proud men fight to the bitter end rather than surren- 
der or overthrow their rulers if by giving up they be- 
come subjugated for life? Must we not really emanci- 
pate them from their own dictators and prove to them 
that we mean to deal fairly, equitably, and in a civil- 
ized manner with them when they overthrow their 
leaders? We must make it clear that we intend to put 
on trial and to execute the criminal leaders responsible 
for the outrages against mankind, even if the number 
Tuns into hundreds. We must ferret out the instigators 
of these crimes against humanity. But as for the mil- 
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for many years our Government has had a Department of War but 






no special machinery for the maintenance of peace—Senator 
Wiley’s proposal would mean new portfolio in the Cabinet. 


lions of men, women and children, whose patriotism 
was whipped up to untold heights, by untruth and 
misrepresentation—have we only bitterness and per- 
manent hate to offer them? The world cannot be free 
of war so long as we institutionalize hate and discord. 
We must instead institutionalize peace and unity. We 
can do this by the power of example, by the moral 
force of human beings everywhere who can offer a 
hand of friendship to conquered peoples and ask them 
to build with us a new world. 

Many tens of thousands of lives—our soldiers and 
sailors and marines, too—will be saved if this war is 
shortened. It can be shortened not by relaxing our 
physical force one moment, but by intensifying at the 
same time our moral force. We must reach the hearts 
of the German and Italian people. We must find in 
the residue of Christians in Germany and Italy—and 
there are many of them—the nucleus for reaching the 
others. We must speak to them constantly over the 
air, through the press and above all through the pro- 
nouncements of our statesmen. We must give an out- 
line of the peace that is to come. Shall it be an out- 
line that has in it no provision for the conquered and 
a division of material things only for the conquerors? 

We cannot build a world of peace on the founda- 
tions of selfishness and hate. We can build a new 
world only on the foundations of unselfishness and 
friendship. 

The moral force of this nation which is at heart an 
unselfish nation has not as effectively mobilized in 
this war as in the last war. We are behind in our pro- 
gram of peace. We have expressed in general terms 
our war aims but we have not made definite our ap- 
proach to enemy peoples. And it is to win them over 
—it was done before and it can be done again—that 
we must direct our major efforts today. 

Moral force to be effective must be honest. It must 
not make pledges that are specious on their face. It 
must bring forth sincerity and genuine faith to make 
valid our words and our plans. We can shorten the 
war if we begin now to exert our moral force. And we 
can prevent World War III if we begin now to build 
the true foundations of international friendship. It is 
so large a responsibility that it needs the time and 
energy of an entire department of the Government. 
Let us establish a Department of Peace as a manifesta- 
tion of our highest purpose for this year and all years. 


(From a speech in the United States Senate, July 7, 1943.) 
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TREADING WARILY AMONG FRENCH 


Chief Executive 


Talks with General Giraud 
stress military topics. Relief 
at departure of Congress 


President Roosevelt has no present in- 
tention of granting political recognition to 
any of the disputing French factions. His 
talks with Gen. Henri Honore Giraud are 
largely confined to military matters. Gen- 
eral Giraud brought to Washington a re- 
quest for American equipment to arm 
300,000 French soldiers. The President is 
in sympathy with that request. 

Already American arms have gone to 
some of the French soldiers. General Giraud 
quoted his own son, a French officer, as 
saying they were delighted with the equip- 
ment. He says they want to fight for the 
liberation of France and will help to take 
the war to Japan after the Germans and 
Italians are beaten. France has a colonial 
empire in the South Pacific, too. 

Mr. Roosevelt, Chief of Staff Marshall 
and the President’s other military advisers 
talked over with General Giraud his arms 
requests. They tried to avoid French poli- 
tics. Mr. Roosevelt feels that, with 95 
per cent of the French people under the 
heels of the Nazis, America, Britain and 
the 5 per cent of French outside France 
hardly could expect to create a govern- 
ment that would be wholly acceptable to 
a freed people. He wants to leave political 
decisions to those people once they are able 
to give a free voice to their own views. 

Deep in the background lies $1,400,000- 
000 of French funds that are frozen in the 
United States. The money is untouchable 
now. If any French faction—that of Gen- 
eral Giraud, that of Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
or their combined Committee of National 
Liberation—were recognized, Mr. Roose- 
velt might find himself confronted with a 
demand for freeing those funds, or that 
portion of them which is the property of 
the French Government. New complica- 
tions would arise if the funds were freed 
and if the faction that got them should 
be disowned later by the French people. 

For the moment, the British seem to 
be in accord with Mr. Roosevelt’s view. 
Americans who saw Mr. Roosevelt try 
to bring Generals Giraud and de Gaulle 
together at Casablanca say they were con- 
vinced that General de Gaulle believes that 
the Allies are going to win the war any- 
way and is, personally, more interested in 
advancing his own political fortunes than 
anything else. British, who say he left 
a trail of anti-British doctrines behind him 
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Bars Political Recognition Till France Is Liberate 





GENERAL GIRAUD 


in North Africa and Syria, feel that he is 
trying to play Britain against America for 
his own purposes. Nevertheless, reports from 
Martinique, North Africa and elsewhere 
indicate that General de Gaulle’s hold upon 
the imagination of French youth is tight. 

President Roosevelt entered the talks 
with General Giraud with a freer mind 
than he had had for months. Congress, 
after interminable battling over the man- 
ner in which the war is to be fought on 
the home front, finally had quit and gone 
home for a rest through the two hottest 
months of the summer. In the last three 
and a half years, Congress has been out 
of session only 23 days. For the two years 
between January, 1940, and January, 1942, 
it sat without a break. Between Jan. 2, 
1942, and the opening of the present Con- 
gress on Jan. 6, 1943, there were gaps of 
just three days, and 20 days, at two dif- 
ferent intervals. 

The President saw Congress go with a 
sense of relief, though he was careful not to 
say so. During the last few months it has 
smacked at one after another of the agen- 
cies he had created, making its blows 
effective mainly through the withdrawal 
of funds. As the weather got hotter, so 
did the bickering. His own hope was that 
Congress would be prodded into a more 
tractable mood by the people back home. 

Looking back upon that period in 1940, 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Recognition will come when the invader is gone 





GENERAL MARSHAL 


when Congress stayed in Washington 
cause it was restless and uneasy, and ui 
the developing armies and armament ¢ 
the nation since then, Mr. Roosevelt 
that history’s judgment of his ssi 
the preparations for war will be good. By 
his concentration upon international pri 
lems, such as those General Giraud brougi 
him, has left untidy messes to pile up« 
the home front. Unless they are clear 
away, some of his supporters feel that th 
home front may turn its back upon hi 
and let another President write the pes 
for history. 

Presidential visitors included some ¥h 
gave him a glimpse of the domestic sitt 
ation. His War Mobilization Committe 
was in for a talk about the cost of livin 
Postmaster General Frank Walker, tt 
President’s political generalissimo, was 1 
for a luncheon talk. But more time wet 
to the war and the outside world. The At 
bassadors of Britain and Mexico were i 
Sir William and Lady Beveridge discuss 





social plans in England. General Gira 
was in twice. ’ 


Mr. Roosevelt’s one press conferent) 
produced few answers save for a bi) 
reference to the French situation. But fF; 


did indicate that he does not intend * 
send a note on pink paper to John 
Lewis asking him to obey the War Labr 
Board. 
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Yes, the Spectrogram above might very 
well be Greek to you. But it is a highly 
indispensable and invaluable part of the 
system of controls used by Michigan 
Smelting technicians in developing non- 
ferrous alloys to precision specifications. 
The spectro lines identify the various 


elements contained in the alloy. By rapid 













It might be Greek to you — 





mathematical evaluation of the spectro 
lines, our metallurgists are able to accu- 
rately determine the composition of each 
heat while it is still in the furnace. The 
speed of this method enables them to con- 
trol the composition of the molten metal 
to meet exacting specifications before 


the casting of the ingots. 
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90 YEARS OF KNOW-HOW 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 








Salt water 
doesn’t freeze 


BEARINGS OF 
INSUROK 


Cargo ships,escort 
vessels and submerg- 
ing submarines, bound 
for the fighting fronts, 
face many hazards in 
addition to those of 
enemy craft. Pump bearings that have be- 
come frozen by electrolytic action, for in- 
stance, can cause dangerous delays and 
require costly, difficult repair. 





That is one of the reasons why Lami- 
nated INSUROK is being used on many 
of the centrifugals that pump in ballast for 
submersion, that circulate water through 
important cooling systems, or that are just 
installed as stand-by equipment. In the de- 
velopment of this part, Richardson Plasti- 
cians suggested the grade of INSUROK 
best suited for this particular use—sug- 
gested it because of its high strength, 
wearability and dielectric qualities—rec- 
ommended it because it has been so suc- 
cessfully used where self-lubricated as well 
as water, oil or grease lubricated bearings 
were required. 


In meeting the needs of today and in 
helping to plan for “tomorrow,” Richard- 
son Plasticians are continually recom- 
mending the grade of Molded or Lami- 
nated INSUROK to meet various combi- 
nations of specifications. They will be glad 
to suggest the commercial or special grade 
to meet a// the conditions under which 
your present or plan-stage product will 
perform. Write for complete information. 
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Edward A. O'Neal 


Chicago, Ill.; President, 
Bureau Federation, 


American Farm 


answers: 

There is good reason for paying subsidies 
to marginal producers of a few scarce com- 
modities, such as copper, in order to get 
production mines that 
could not operate; but, as I see it, there is 
no valid reason at all for subsidizing food 
producers or processors. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economies 
reports that as of March, 1943, average 
weekly earnings of factory workers had 
increased 75.5 per cent over March, 1939, 
while cost of living had increased only 
23.5 per cent. Under such conditions, 
there is no sense in a program under which 
the consumer would pay less than a fair 
price for his food during the war, and 
then receive a bill for the balance later, in 
the form of taxes. 


from otherwise 


The average citizen in 1942 spent only 
21 per cent of his total income for food, in 
comparison with 22 per cent during the 
1935-1939 period. Why then should we 
even consider subsidizing the consumers 
of food during the war period? 


R. W. Goodell 


Minneapolis, Minn.; President, Commander 
Larabee Milling Co., 


answers: (by telegraph) 

It is my considered opinion that no Gov- 
ernment funds should be used as subsidies 
to either producers or processors of food or 
other commodities in the present situation. 

Subsidies are fundamentally wrong, and, 
in my opinion, are inflationary and of last- 
ing and irreparable bad effect. They should 
be avoided at all cost. 


George A. Eastwood 


Chicago, Ill.; President, Armour and Co., 


answers: 

In principle, [ am opposed to subsidies. 
They have no place in a free economy. Of 
course, at the moment we have a wartime 
economy, and the production of many 
critical materials is being disrupted by 
restrictions aimed to prevent inflation. 
Preventing inflation is a worthy objective, 
and if its attainment results in price levels 
which make production of raw materials 
impossible, then subsidies may be the only 
alternative—because continued production 
is vital to the war effort. 
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—_ Owestion of the Week _' 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should Federal Funds Be Used 
To Subsidize a Food Program? 
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Sharp controversy has arisen over th 
Administration’s plan for payment of Goy. 
ernment subsidies to processors of food 
as a means of maintaining farm prices ang 
preventing a runaway rise in the cost o 
living. Congress has voted down moves tp 
prohibit such subsidies. 

Because of the widespread interest jy 
this matter, The United States News asked 
leaders of farm organizations and food 
processors this question: 


Should Federal Government funds 
be used as subsidies to producers or 
processors of food or other com- 
modities in wartime? 


Answers are presented herewith. Other 
will appear next week. 


It should be made clear, however, thd 
subsidies are not for the purpose of jr 
viding profit. Americans do not need sj 
They will provide 
things the nation must have if their ® 
comes enable them to employ labor, be 
equipment and obtain the other requisis 
of production. 

Finally, if paid, th 
should be paid direct to the producers, fg 
whom they are intended. Processors mi 
not be left guessing as to the prices th 
can afford to pay for raw materials, 


encouragement. 


subsidies are 


A. L. Ronneberg 


Chicago, Ill.; General Manager, Doi 
Products Marketing Association, Inc., 


answers: 

Consumers are buying more food for 
smaller percentage of their incomes tha 
at any other time in history. Five yea 
ago, 22 cents out of every dollar eame 
was spent for food. Today, only 16 cert 
of each dollar earned goes to buy food. Tk 
remaining 84 cents serves to widen tk 
“inflationary gap.” 


(by telegrapt 


At a time when consumers are gettili 
more food for less of their incomes, sb 
sidies will act only to discourage produc 
tion and increase the tax rates necessaf 
to keep the country in economic balance 
In order to pay for the recent roll-back am 
consumer program on meat, butter ai 
coffee, the Treasury will have to sell mon 
War Bonds to pay a portion of the pe 
ple’s food bill. These War Bonds will hav 
to be paid after the war by addition 
taxes on men returning from our are 
services and people having incomes ¢ 
$3,000 a year and less. {f consumers cal! 
pay their food bill now, when will they? 
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The Perkins’ Sun Shines a Little Brighter Now 


, outgrown coat... Jim’s old school 
sweater ... her own well-worn bathrobe (a bit 
frayed but still mighty comforting on a chilly 
morning) ... 


The Perkins’ have gathered together another 
Bundle for America. 


It’s nothing big or important, but somehow 
little things like this... a small act of kindness, 
an unselfish thought for others less fortunate 
. +. count up pretty big in times like these. 

They warm the heart . . . make the sun seem 
somehow brighter . . . they’re good for morale. 


“ ok ¢ * 
It happens that millions of Americans attach a 
special value to their right to enjoy a refreshing 


MORALE IS A LOT 


OF LITTLE THINGS 


glass of beer .. . in the company of good friends 
. . » with wholesome American food ... as a 
beverage of moderation after a good day’s work. 

A glass of beer—a small thing, surely, not of 
crucial importance to any of us. 

And yet—morale is a lot of little things like 
this. Little things that help to lift the spirit, 
keep up the courage. Little things that are part 
and parcel of our own American way of life. 

And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 


A cool refreshing glass of beer—a moment 
of relaxation . . . in trying times like these 
they too help to keep morale up. 
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The Pictogram shows the effect of war upon this nation’s 
birth rate. That effect is a record baby crop, a total of 2,793,000 
babies born in the United States last year as compared with 
2,265,588 in 1939. The increase was a little more than 23 per 
cent. For years, the birth rate had been trending steadily down- 
ward. The war spectacularly reversed that trend. 

To examine the details of how this came about: 

The prewar draft. Passage of the Selective Service Act in 
September, 1940, sent the marriage rate climbing abruptly. For 
the month that followed marriages ran nearly fifteen for each 
1,000 of population, where earlier in the year the ratio had been 
as low as seven per 1,000. Nine to ten months after the marriage 
rate peak, the birth rate suddenly shot upward. It had been 17.3 
births per thousand of population in 1939, but, in June and 
July, 1941, it touched 21.5. 
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The rise in the marriage rate that accompanied the passage 
of the draft act was followed by a decline which continued until 
the actual induction of men began. Then the marriage rate be- 
gan to climb again, and was followed by another rise in the 
birth rate. 

Effect of Pearl Harbor. Pearl Harbor brought the next 
sharp rise in the marriage rate, followed, as before, by another 
birth-rate peak—22.9 per 1,000 population in September of 
Jast year. 

Each month in 1942, moreover, showed a higher birth rate 
than the same month of 1941. For the year as a whole, the 
birth rate was 20.7. 

Why the increase. There are several fundamental reasons 
for these developments. In normal times, the marriage and birth 
rates follow the fluctuations of the business cycle. When bust- 
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ness and employment conditions are good, the marriage and 
birth rates increase. This factor has been present, with war su- 
perimposed upon it. 

The rush to the altar is attributed in part to efforts to escape 
the draft. But there are other compelling, psychological factors. 
Faced with a long period of separation, young folks have demon- 
strated in many wars that they prefer to be married immediate- 
ly. Then, the desire for parenthood becomes important, Many 
Army wives have insisted upon children at once. Most of the 
increase is in first births. 

The immediate future. Having reached record heights in 
1942, the birth rate is now on the downward trend again. This 
8 a familiar pattern, common to almost all nations in almost 
all wars. The early phases of war bring sharp increases in mar- 
hages and births. But, as the military services draw the men 
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into their ranks, and as the men are sent abroad by the hun- 
dreds of thousands or even millions, the trend reverses itself. 
Thus, about a month ago, the birth rate of the United States 
was 20.8 per 1,000 population, as compared with last Septem- 
ber’s 22.9. 

The long-range future. Demographers say that, striking as 
recent developments have been, they will have little long-range 
effect upon American population figures. Another brief rise in 
the birth rate is expected after the war when the Army is de- 
mobilized, But, after that, the prewar downward movement will 
resume, Nevertheless, the population of the United States is to 
continue growing, because the falling birth rate is offset by a 
declining death rate. People live longer. The population of the 
country, 132,000,000 in 1940, is expected to grow to 147,000,000 
by 1960. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 
FORESTER 


bmericas Guest Whisky 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC, 
af LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 

















(In the middle of the normal vacation 
period, the Government has modified its 
regulations on travel. Furthermore, the 
strain on railroads and busses is rising, 
and there is doubt that public carriers 
can begin to handle the usual number of 
vacation travelers. This raises many new 
questions about the summer holiday.) 


Many vacationists would rather use their 
automobiles than other forms of trans- 
portation. Can they? 


Within limits. If vou live outside the 12- 
State Eastern shortage area (where pleas- 
ure driving is banned), you can drive if 
you have the gasoline. After July 21, how- 
ever, plans should not be made to drive 
into the shortage area. Outside motorists 
will not have their gasoline ration coupons 
honored in Eastern States after that date. 


What about vacation driving inside the 
shortage area? 


If you cannot find other adequate means 
of transportation, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration will permit one vacation 
round trip on A coupons after July 15. 
This will allow a trip of 180 miles from 
home at the most, and then all your basic 
gasoline allotments for four months will 
be used up. You must get written authori- 
zation from your rationing board to avoid 
charges of violating the ban on pleasure 
driving. Rationing boards will give au- 
thorizations only when vacationists show 
that they cannot travel easily any other 
way, and that they have enough gasoline, 
or enough A coupons for the trip. 


A coupons are worth more outside the 
shortage area. Can Eastern motorists 
drive outside the area and cash in? 


Not after July 21, under present regula- 
tions. Shortage-area coupons will not be 
honored outside the area after that date, 
but these restrictions may be modified. 


Can you use your car for recreation if 
you spend your vacation at home? 


Not in the shortage area. The pleasure- 
driving ban remains in effect. So, while 
you may be allowed to drive to a summer 
home or a nearby resort, you cannot drive 
to a golf course, local swimming pool, or 
the home of .a friend without risking the 
loss of gasoline rations. 


Can you get extra gasoline if your tank 
runs dry while on vacation? 


No. OPA warns that “motorists making 
use of the authorization will not have re- 
course to further rations should they be 
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ABOUT VACATION TRAVEL RULES 












stranded along the road.” In nonshortag 
areas, vacation motor travel is supposed ty 
be only on A coupons. 


Are there restrictions on other forms of 
travel? 


Not officially. The Office of Defense Trang 
portation any unnecessary 
travel, but has not yet installed any fom 
of rations for trains and busses. 


discourages 


Can long train trips be taken, then? 


Yes, but not very comfortably. Military 
needs are demanding about half the sleep. 
ing cars and a large percentage of trai 
coaches. In addition, civilian and furlough 
travel has increased, so trains are crowded 
on almost all lines. Through Pullman re. 
ervations are difficult to obtain and not a. 
ways certain. 


What about short train trips? 


If you plan to take a vacation, short trips 
are recommended by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. ODT also recommends 
that you use coaches instead of sleeping 
cars wherever possible. Coach seats, hov- 
cver, cannot be reserved, and _ traveler 
risk having to stand for all or most o 
their trip. Some lines are finding it neces 
sary even to refuse space on certain trains 
to customers. If sleeping accommodations 
are necessary, ODT advice is to make res 
ervations well ahead of time and that va 
cationists go to one place and stay there. 


When should trips be started? 


To relieve the pressure on summer travel, 
officials recommend vacations in the early 
autumn. ODT asks vacationists to 
begin and end their journeys in the mid- 
dle of the week. Travel on Fridays, Sat- 
urdays and Sundays is extremely heavy 
throughout the country. 


also 


Can reservations be obtained at resorts? 


Vacation spots close to large centers of 
population, and accessible by train and 
bus, are likely to be crowded. Best advice 
is to make arrangements well in advance 
of vacation dates. Special trains and other 
travel accommodations to resorts have 
been curtailed by Government order. 


What about bus or airplane travel? 


This is difficult, too. Bus lines are as 
crowded as trains, and air lines have a sy* 
tem of informal priorities. You may bk 
put off a plane if a priority ticket holder 
wants to board the plane anywhere @ 
route for an essential trip. 
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(These pictures illustrate methods used—have no connection with actual enemy spy 


A CASUAL LETTER loses its “inno- 
cence” when a Kodak film, with the 
aid of ultraviolet rays, discloses the 
real message—in invisible ink. 


BURNING an incriminating document 
no longer safeguards an enemy agent 
—Kodak Infrared Film makes frag- 
ments of charred paper readable. 


= 
%. 
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SPIES’ MEETING PLACE ...To get evidence 
that will convict, investigators may con- 
ceal a Ciné-Kodak in an adjacent room, 
make thousands of feet of movies of such 
**business conferences” as thatshown here. 


activities) 


How the Ciné-Kodak is sound-proofed 
and arranged to “see” through an inno- 
cent-looking wall . . . and other photo- 
graphic details necessary for satisfactory 
results ... can’t be told now. 


SECRET AGENTS not s0 Secret 


to oles special-purpose films 


. UGGING” the criminal—taking 

his picture “full figure, full face, 

and profile’—is the widest use of 

photography by the police. That’s 
useful—after he’s caught. 

But first, catch him... be sure 
he’s the wanted man... get evi- 
dence no jury can question... these 
are counter-espionage activities 
which photography has made an 
exact science. 

A jury will believe what it sees with 
its own eyes. Photography makes 
this possible. Cameras are often on 
the alert near the meeting places of 
suspected enemy agents—even their 
“casual” meetings on the street. 

Kodak special-purpose films find 
unseen fingerprints on surfaces 


on] 


dusted with a fluorescent powder... 
unseen chemical erasures, or blood- 
stains on cloth, when illuminated by 
infrared or ultraviolet rays ... tell- 
tale differences in ink, or ink strokes, 
on a document which has been tam- 
pered with... can even photograph 
a man in absolute darkness, with 
the aid of invisible infrared “light.” 


7 7 7 


And photography isn’t finished with 
the enemy agent when he’s trapped. 
Through Kodak’s Recordak System, 
the“records”... photographs, finger- 
prints, and police history ...of 3,000 
criminals can be condensed on one 
small roll of 16-mm. film—for future 
reference ... Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through Photography 
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on lhe battlefield 


HE lessons of this war come 

hard, fast and many, leaving 
no time for the measured, steady 
progress by which the automobile 
was perfected in peacetime. 


So, close up behind our fighting 
men — close enough to know the 
sting of desert sandstorms, the 
taste of salt spray, the sound of 
overhead dogfights — General 
Motors maintains a staff of some 
250 special field technicians and 
observers. 


On every front, these men gather 
firsthand reports of General 
Motors-built war goods in action, 
assisting military men to find pos- 
sible improvements in structure 
or design. From the reports they 
send back, blueprints for new and 
better instruments of victory can 
be shaped by home-front team- 


work between General Motors 
engineers and Army and Navy 
experts. 


Such on-the-spot search for tech- 
nological progress is but one in- 
stance of how General Motors 
carries out its fourfold wartime 
purpose — which is to increase the 
volume of war goods, to reduce 
costs, to make most efficient use 
of materials and to maintain 
high Army and Navy standards 
through constant enlargement of 
General Motors “know-how.” 


This “performance reconnais- 
sance” represents a step taken 
primarily to hasten victory. It 
likewise serves to spur progress 
when victory is won. For from 
what is learned in the stern test 
of war are being gathered many 
lessons to make more bountiful 
the blessings of the coming peace. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
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Jap-hunting without a gun! 


IE TRUE STORY OF HOW A CRIPPLED 
LOCKHEED LIGHTNING OUTFLEW 
13 JAP ZEROS AND GOT HOME, SAFE! 


1. With cameras instead of guns in its nose, 


a P-38 Lightning was photographing the Jap 


or: 





base of Rabaul. Suddenly ten Zeros dove out 
of the sun, and before the American pilot 
knew what was happening, tracer bullets were 
ripping into his plane and then one engine 
conked out on him. 

2. Somehow, with only one engine left, he 
had co get away from those ten Zeros. He 


pulled back the stick, jammed down the throt- 
tle, pointed her nose at the sky. By the time 
the Japs came to, he was five miles up and on 
his way home. 


3. 400 miles later, three more Japs started a 
deadly game of hide and seek. Still going on 
one engine, he streaked straight out over the 
ocean and ‘‘Just ran em out of gas!” Yes, he 


yo 






\ 
ran them out of gas... but he also ran clear 
back to New Guinea with photographs that 
were vital to our Coral Sea victory. 

4. The Lightning is used as a camera plane 
because it can fly faster, higher, and farther 


than any enemy fighter—can take punishment 
and sull deliver the goods. These qualities 
result from many months of designing and 
testing. From hundreds of wind tunnel ex- 
periments we developed the non-stall wing 
design that makes it impossible for a P-38 to 
go into a tail-spin even on one engine. It's 
this sort of careful designing and testing that 
give every Lockheed and Vega plane extra 
strength and extra dependability. 


ALL FIRST CLASS MAIL 





Lockheed P-38 
Lightning 
Fighter 


Vega Ventura 
Medium 
Bomber 





BY AIR— ITS COMING! 


Copyright 1943, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
Vega Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California, 
Member Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 


LOOK Te Lockheed FOR LEADERSHIP 
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The Government is moving slowly in 
enforcing the Connally-Smith War Labor 
Disputes Act. As a result, employers whose 
plants have been shut down by walkouts 
since the Act was passed are beginning to 
ask if the law really means anything, if it 
actually will curb strikes. 

Coal operators are complaining that 
some members of the United Mine Work- 
ers still are refusing to go back to work. 
These operators had been told that the 
antistrike law was aimed principally at 
preventing such walkouts as those that 
have occurred in the mines in _ recent 





—Harvis & Ewing 
ATTORNEY GENERAL BIDDLE 


Is it a crime? 


weeks. Inasmuch as their properties now 
are in the hands of the Government, the 
operators are wondering why the Govern- 
ment did not move immediately to invoke 
criminal penalties against the strikers as 
authorized by the new law. 

There are indications, however, that a 
test of the effectiveness of the law will not 
be delayed much longer. This test prob- 
ably will be directed toward strikers who 
have taken part in wildcat walkouts in the 
wft-coal mines of Pennsylvania. A Pitts- 
burgh grand jury, convened at the request 
of a federal district attorney who said he 
was acting on orders from Washington, is 
scheduled to investigate the strikes. This 
move indicated that Attorney General Bid- 
dle had approved an early test of the law 
an industry that already is under Gov- 
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COMING TEST OF ANTISTRIKE ACT: 
THREATS OF WALKOUTS BY UNIONS 





ernment operation. At the time the jury 
was ordered convened, some 14,000 min- 
ers in Western Pennsylvania still were re- 
fusing to join other United Mine Workers 
in a back-to-work movement. 

Many employers who are involved in 
contract disputes with unions can expect 
to find themselves involved in a short time 
in elections to determine whether strikes 
shall be called in their plants. Already 
more than a dozen notices have been filed 
with the Government notifying the proper 
agencies that a work stoppage is threat- 
ened. Under the law, workers must con- 
tinue at their jobs for 30 days pending 
further attempts to adjust their disputes, 
but, if no settlement is reached within 30 
days, a strike ballot must be taken. 

When a notice of dispute is filed, it im- 
mediately affects three Government agen- 
cies—the United States Conciliation Serv- 
ice, the National Labor Relations Board 
and the War Labor Board. Details have 
not been worked out, but this is what is 
likely to happen during the 30-day “cool- 
ing-off” period between the filing of notice 
and the strike balloting: 

Conciliation Service will attempt to set- 
tle the dispute before it reaches a strike 
vote. In most of the cases, Government 
conciliators already will have been at 
work. The National Labor Relations 
Board will begin preparing for an election. 
since all elections are to be held under its 
sponsorship. In cases involving several 
thousand workers, this process of setting 
up election machinery may take the full 
30 days. 

If the conciliators become convinced 
within a week or two that their efforts at 
settlement are futile, they may then cer- 
tify the case to the War Labor Board just 
as they did before the antistrike law was 
passed. When this happens, an interesting 
question will arise: Will WLB act on the 
case while a strike is in progress? Its policy 
in the past has been to refuse to consider 
a case until strikers returned to work. 
Meanwhile, the workers may have voted 
to strike and their action then becomes 
legal. The Government cannot move to 
punish them under the law until the plant 
where they are employed has been taken 
over by the Government. 

The fact that unions are losing no time 
in filing 30-day strike notices indicates a 
feeling among certain organized labor 
groups that they no longer are bound by 
the wartime no-strike pledge. The extent 
to which other unions follow the lead of 
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B.M.A.’s 


“ALL-Ways”’ 
INCOME PLAN 
PAYS! 


When you, or one of your immedir.. 
family needs hospital care or an op- 
eration... will you have the money 
to pay, or will this unexpected ex- 
pense upset your financial budget? 
Let the exclusive “All-Ways Income 
Plan” pay for such emergencies. 


%* 
As Little as OD a month 


Provides Income Insurance— 
also for ACCIDENT, SICKNESS, 
FAMILY EXPENSES 


All these benefits for one con- 
venient monthly payment! Only 
a few cents a day out of your 
income now will provide com- 
plete protection. The assurance 
of income these days, in case of 
emergencies is of major impor- 
tance. Get details with coupon. 


*The amount of monthly deposits depends on 
whether large or small units best fit your needs. 


Business Men’s 
Assurance Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Without obligation on my part, send me 
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facts about your “All-Ways Income Plan.” 
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NOW MEAN THE MOST 
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Graybar has mobilized 
specialized electrical supply services! 


Graybar service to industry on electrical supplies keeps step with the 
nation’s most critical needs. 


In the period of war-plant construction, GRAYBAR established a remarkable 
record for supplying lighting, signaling and wiring materials to get these plants 
up and into service faster. 


Now, that ships and planes are America’s No. 1 concern, GRAYBAR is helping 
to speed up the distribution of the thousands of electrical parts which enter into 
their construction. Mass production calls for big-scale distribution, and GRAYBAR 
has mobilized to meet it with separate Marine and Aircraft Construction 
Departments. 






















In aircraft and marine centers, specially-trained GRAYBAR Representatives 
are ready with facts and figures on a long list of electrical products, approved 
by Army, Navy and other regulatory bodies. 


Serving as your Procurement Advisor, GRAYBAR is prepared to seek out and 
supply the part or product you want, whether it is of standard or special design. 
Products that “go together” in service come together from a single local source. 
You save paper-work and purchasing time, from drawing-up the “specs” right 
through to the billing. 


GraybaR 
| as A BY | 
MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK,N.Y. 














those that already have filed will indicap 
how successful national leaders of the (jp 
and the AFL will be in holding their log 
organizations to this pledge. 

There is evidence that even the mop 
conservative unions are not afraid of th 
consequences of a strike. This was demo, 
strated when members of a local typ 
graphical union voted to walk out of th 
plant of the Providence Journal and tly 
Evening Bulletin at Providence, R. I. Th 
International Typographical Union, ¢ 
which these strikers were members, hy 
been singularly free of strikes in recey 
years. The strike was of short duration, by 
it was terminated not because of any threg 
by the Government to enforce the law, by 
as a result of a return-to-work order issue 
by the War Labor Board. 


Railroad wages. Behind the curry 
dispute over wage increases for nonopera. 
ing railroad workers is a fear that the Gov. 





—Harfis & Ewing 
JUDGE VINSON 
He faced new pressures... 


ernment’s pattern for stabilizing wages in 
wartime will upset a wage structure in the 
railroad industry that has been established 
through years of collective bargaining. 
Officials of the nonoperating unions 
openly are expressing this fear. There isa 
hint also that this fear is shared by the 
railroad operators and by the Nationa 
Mediation Board, the agency charged with 
settling railroad labor disputes. This hint 
is contained in a letter to Fred M. Vir 
son, the Economic Stabilizer, written by 
I. L. Sharfman, chairman of the emer 
gency board that heard the wage dispute. 
In the letter, Mr. Sharfman said that ne- 
ther the employes nor the railroad mana 
gers wanted to rewrite their long-estab 
lished wage classifications and that there 
was no justification for changing existing 
wage differentials between various classes. 
Boiled down, the differences between 
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Mr. Vinson and the emergency board are 
these: 

Mr. Vinson’s side. As Economic Stabi- 
jer, Mr. Vinson found that the increase 
of eight cents an hour recommended for 
the workers by the emergency board was 
too high. He asked the board to recon- 
jder its findings and suggested a wage- 
increase pattern that it might follow to 
keep within the President’s “hold-the-line” 
order. That pattern was this: Determine 
which workers were being paid substand- 
ard wages and raise them to a level that 
is not substandard. Do not grant a flat 
across-the-board increase for all workers, 
but instead grant graduated increases so 
that the highest-paid workers would re- 
ceive the smallest increases. 

Mr. Sharfman’‘s contention is that the 
hoard examined the possibility of applying 
the substandard test, but discarded it. 
Further, he holds there is no sound basis 
for declaring that all wage rates below a 
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JOHN P. FREY 
... for raising wage scales 


certain level involve substandards of liv- 
ing; nor is there any basis for recommend- 
ing tapering adjustments in related job 
classifications. The procedure suggested 
by Mr. Vinson, he declares, is unworkable. 
Furthermore, he says he could not recon- 
vene the emergency board to reconsider 
the findings unless instructed to do so by 
the President or by William M. Leiserson, 
chairman of the National Mediation Board. 

The Vinson-Sharfman tangle indicates 
that the National Mediation Board is in- 
clined to follow its own interpretation of 
the President’s “hold-the-line” order rather 
than Mr. Vinson’s interpretation. It is 
another disagreement within his official 
family for Mr. Roosevelt to settle. 


ls““little steel’ formula doomed? 
© more attempt to kill the War Labor 
Board’s “little steel” formula is being made 
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new, overhauled or rebuilt engines. 


Before a replacement engine is installed in a motor 
vehicle, it must prove its condition by pulling loads which 
closely simulate actual operating conditions. 

The Clayton dynamometer unit, illustrated above, provides these 


varying loads and measures the power output of the engine through- 
out its entire performance range. This procedure guarantees tip top 


mechanical condition, with every possible 
“thief of power” captured and eliminated! 


Like all Clayton dynamometers, this en- 
gine test unit is simple, accurate and pro- 
duced from a minimum of critical materials. 
Specially developed for overseas use, it is 
completely self-contained. No electric cur- 
rent or water supply is required for cooling 
either power absorption unit or test engine. 


Clayton dynamometers of another type 
are testing new, giant aviation and marine 
engines. “Laboratory” accurate, they cost 
less and require a minimum of technical 
skill for operation and upkeep. 


Models from 50 to 4000 H.P. for lab- 
oratory use or production testing. 


@ Other Clayton Products serving the Armed 
Forces are Kerrick Kleaners... Kerrick Cleaning 
Kompounds...Clayton Steam Generators... 
Clayton Boring Bars and Bar Holders, and Clay- 
ton Hydraulic Liquid Control Valves. 
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N WAY to 


CATCH HORSE THIEVES 


With human life often dependent on motor perform- 
ance, our Army is taking no chances on the condition of 










Clayton 2400 Horse Power Engine 
Dynamometer, controlled by a flick 
of the finger, requiring only 29/2x45- 
inch floor space. Weight 1875 Ibs. 


ALHAMBRA 
CALIFORNIA 
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ADOLPH, 
HAVE YOU 
EVER READ 
AMERICAN 
HISTORY ? 


IT COVERS OVER THREE CENTURIES of cutting through and 
grinding down all opposition. Whether this happened to be 
wilderness, savages or tyrants made no difference. 

We've taken them all in our stride. 


Yes, Adolph, we started out as free men and we intend to 
remain so. Remember the last war we fought to save Democracy? 
fou ought to! You were on the losing side. 


When our President set up the quotas for our ’42 and 43 
war production programs your Herr Goebbels shouted “fantastic, 
telephone numbers... it can’t be done.” 


Never tell an American that it can’t be done. That’s when 
he works harder. And this is exactly what is happening here 
at the Detroit Tap & Tool Company. The pressure is on twenty-four 
hours a day, while we fill orders for customers building that 
war equipment you thought couldn’t be built. And the unvarying 
quality and high degree of accuracy of the Taps and Tools we are 
producing under the stress of war-time conditions bear testimony 
to the importance of Detroit Quality Control and Production 
Methods and also to the efficiency and American determinism 
of our skilled personnel. 


You've done your bit—now do your best 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


DETR 


8432 BUTLER AVENUE 


GROUND TAPS + GROUND THREAD HOBS + THREAD GAGES 
SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 


TOOL CO. 


* DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















by a large segment of organized labor 
This time the attack is being carried on by 
a million CIO and AFL shipyard worker, 
The answer they get to their wage demand; 
will go a long way toward determining 
whether the Administration can hold it; 
present inflation controls. 

Background of the case. A year ag 
these shipworkers agreed to take less ip 
the way of a wage increase than they wer 
entitled to under provisions of a shipyar 
stabilization agreement signed in 194), 
They entered into this agreement with 
the understanding that living costs woul 
be stabilized at March, 1942, levels. (At 
that time President Roosevelt had made 
his first move to control wages as well as 
prices.) But living costs continued t 
mount and the shipworkers now are de 
manding a general cost-of-living wage in. 
crease regardless of Government stabiliza. 
tion formulas. Any increase now would 
go beyond the limits of the “little steel” 
formula. The unions involved are the 
AFL Metal Trades Department, headed 
by John P. Frey, and the CIO Shipbuild. 
ing Workers, headed by John Green. 

The question is, shall the War Labor 
Board break the formula for one class of 
workers while holding to it for others, just 
because the Office of Price Administration 
and other Government agencies have not 
been able to hold the line on prices? 

WLB’s position. There is no evidence 
that WLB is getting ready to abandon the 
“little steel” formula even though price 
controls have not succeeded in stabilizing 
living costs. On the contrary, public and 
industry members of the Board have shown 
a determination in recent decisions to hold 
pretty fast to the formula, which provides 
that the general level of hourly wage rates 
shall be stabilized at a point about 15 per 
cent above that of Jan. 1, 1941. Reason 
for this determination, in the face of 
mounting living costs, is that weekly and 
hourly earnings of workers in the manu 
facturing industries have jumped far be- 
yond 15 per cent since January, 1941. 
Latest official figures show that weekly in- 
come of factory workers is up about 60 
per cent and average hourly straight-time 
earnings are up about 30 per cent. 
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SE Stop at Essex House 
‘da — where business 
| centers end and the 


Park begins . . . it’s 
cool, comfortable, 
convenient, quiet. 

Room and Bath from $6 


2 and 3 Room Suites 
by Season and Year 
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Managing Director 





160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, N 


1 block from subway stations 























* 
Cardineer’s removable 


segments permit easy 
division of work. 


) 
DIEBOLD 


Ga 





js MEET PRESENT-DAY NEEDS for a speedier, more 


compact and work-saving method of record- 


keeping, Cardineer was evolved. Standard equipment 
now by hundreds of companies where “quickest 
results” are essential, it is of greatest aid in meeting 
wartime schedules. Portable, low in cost and avail- 
able on order, each Cardineer unit carries 6000 cards 
for easy reference or posting. Saves 40% in time 
—40% in space—40% in manpower. Order now. 


ASK FOR YOURS: Booklets in time-money saving are free as follows: 
check and pin on your letterhead: Inventories (J, Costs (J, Payroll 
and Personnel (1), Plantand Equipment (0, Purchases (),Production (). 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY ¢ CANTON, OHIO 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


STAMPS 


ROTARY FILE 
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COLLECTING THE NEW TAX 


Withholding Only First Step in Complicated Task Under Pay-as-You-Go 


Why deductions at source 
will entail extensive 
adjustments by Treasury 


You are getting, or are about to get, 
your first experience with the new pay-as- 
you-go tax plan. A deduction is withheld 
from your pay. 

You probably are surprised. You may 
have thought the deduction would be 20 
per cent of your earnings. You find it isn’t; 
that it is more nearly 10 per cent; possibly 
that it is less than 10 per cent. 

You may think that the deduction 
means the end of your income tax troubles, 
that it isakes you current in your pay- 
ments. {t doesn’t, except in some cases. 
And it isn’t the end of your tax problems. 
It is just the beginning. 

More headaches than ever are ahead of 
you. More difficulty in administering the 
law is ahead for the Treasury. So much so 
that two Assistant Commissioners of In- 
ternal Revenue have been appointed to 
help do the job. They are Harold N. 
Graves and Norman D. Cann, tax veter- 
ans. Never before have there been Assist- 
ant Commissioners. 

In your case, as a taxpayer, you will 
have to make out your tax return, same 





—Harris & Ewing 
HAROLD N. GRAVES 
It will be up to them to ease... 
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as ever, by next March 15, regardless of 
withholdings from your pay. And: 

If you are single, and your pay exceeds 

2,700 a year, you will have to make out 
a return September 15, probably another 
return December 15. 

If you are married, and your pay ex- 
ceeds $3,500 a year, the September 15 re- 
turn likewise is required; the December 15 
return probably will be necessary. 

Single or married, you must make out 
a return September 15 if you receive more 
than $100 income from sources other than 
salary or wages, regardless of what your 
pay may be. 

The September 15 return is mandatory 
in such cases. The December 15 return is 
not mandatory, but it is to your interest to 
make it if your income fluctuates. It is the 
final return to be made this year and must 
be 80 per cent correct in its estimate of 
your income; otherwise you will have to 
pay a penalty when you make out your 
final return next March 15. 

You will not have to bother with the 
December return if at that time you find 
the return you filed September 15 is 80 
per cent accurate. But you will have to 
make a payment December 15 if the 
amount withheld from your pay isn’t suffi- 
cient to meet your full tax for the year on 
1943 income. 

Final return on 1943 income is to be 
made by every taxpayer, as usual, not later 
than March 15, 1944. That is the time 
when you will have to make an adjustment 
with the Government. At the same time 
you can take deductions for the State and 
local taxes you paid in 1943; for the inter- 
est you paid on money you owe; for the 
contributions you made to your church, to 
charities; for alimony payments, if any; for 
other permissible deductions from your 
gross income. These deductions are not al- 
lowed for the purpose of withholding. 

The only deduction considered in the 
withholding tax is your personal exemp- 
tion: $12 a week if single; $24 if married 
or head of a family; $6 for each dependent. 
Even so, the amount withheld is only ap- 
proximate, in most cases is a bit higher or 
a bit lower than the exact 20 per cent 
above your exemption. 

Wage bands, written into the law to 
make it easier for employers to compute 
how much to withhold, are reasons why 
withholding is approximate rather than 
exact. These bands are spaced $5 apart up 
to $30 a week, $10 apart thereafter. 

If you are earning, for instance, $60 a 
week, your deduction is computed in the 


wage band, $60 to $70. From your wage 
will be deducted the same amount 4s 
you were making $69 a week. It works oy 
so that the worker earning less than $65, 
week has a bit more than 20 per cent 
(above exemption) withheld; the worke, 
earning $65 a week has the exact amount 
withheld; the worker earning more thay 
$65 a week (up to $69) has a bit less thay 
20 per cent withheld. 

Victory tax complicates the procedure. 
It still stands at 5 per cent on all incom 
above $12 a week whether you are singe 
or married, regardless of the number of 
your dependents. But only 3 per cent js 
withheld from your pay for the Victory 
tax—you'll owe the other 2 per cent ner 
March—and the other 17 per cent of the 
20 per cent deduction is for income tax. 

Idea back of this is that the other 2 per 
cent of the Victory tax will be cancele 
out in your final return, March 15, 1944. 
It can be canceled out if you buy suff. 
cient War Bonds in 1943; if your insurance 
premiums are large enough; if you ar 
paying off such debts as the mortgage on 
your home; or a combination of all three. 

But you will have to explain all thes 
canceling payments in full when you 


make your final return next March. 
At that time it will become apparent 


aa & Ewing 
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GUARDIANS against the SKY 


‘hee is a story behind the line of steel 
observation towers now rising along the 
Atlantic seaboard from Eastport, Maine, 
to Cape Sable, Florida. 

Not long ago, a southern bank wrote to 
the Chase, its New York correspondent. 
One of its customers, a steel fabricator, 
had received an order to make these 
observation towers. Special steels and new 
machinery had to be bought. Money was 
needed to meet the costs. There was no 
time to lose. A loan was quickly made 
jointly by the local bank and the Chase. 


Today, volunteer aircraft observers are 
moving from dilapidated shacks into these 
new glass-enclosed crows’ nests, 70 feet 
above ground. There, with powerful binocu- 
lars and special listening devices, they stand 
watch against hostile raiders in the sky. 

A wartime task of America’s commer- 
cial banks is to provide prompt movement 
of funds to manufacturers for the expan- 
sion of plants and the purchase of materials 
and equipment. In this way banking helps 
to speed the delivery of thousands of dif- 


ferent products needed in the war effort. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











AL, THE MESSENGER... 


The distant train beats its tom-tom of approach—and then, with a 
mighty crescendo of sound, roars on. 


Inside the Express car, Al, the Railway Express Messenger is busy 
He works night and day to help facilitate and protect the trans- 
porting of every package entrusted to his care, so that no valuable 
time will be lost...loading or unloading at the next station, or the 
next, or the next. 


North, South, East, West...on long journeys or short, every minute 
of the day or night, wherever trains go, some part of the army, of 
7,160 Express Messengers is always at work...helping Railway 


Express provide its fast, nation-wide service. 


that few persons have paid the exag 
amount of their 1943 taxes. Some will hay 
paid less, and these will have to mak 
good the difference. Some will have pai 
too much, and these will get refunds fron 
the Government. 

Employers making the deductions ap 
assigned a huge task. A record must 
kept by each employer of the amount de. 
ducted from the pay of each worker; , 
report must be made every three month 
to the Treasury, showing all such dedye. 
tions; each worker must be given a state. 
ment of deductions within 30 days afte 
the year’s close or when he quits or is dis 
charged. A complete report for the year 
must be made then by the employer to th 
Treasury, covering all deductions. 

Meanwhile, employers must deposit ta 
money withheld. Deposit must be month. 
ly in a bank designated by the Treasury, 


The new tax bill. Two groups of ta 
experts are to spend the summer figuring 


marie 
COLIN STAM 
Plenty of summer figuring 


ways to make you pay more taxes after 
January 1. Congress has directed them to 
do so, to have their suggestions ready by 
September 8. 

Colin F. Stam heads the congressional 
group of experts; Randolph E. Paul, the 
Treasury group. They are collaborating. 
Five of the six main ideas before them re- 
late to taxes individuals would have to 
pay. The sixth possible source of new 
revenue, also to be studied, is the cor- 
poration income tax. 

Excess-profits tax. This proposal is 
based on the theory that you should be 
taxed more heavily if your income has gone 
up during the war. For instance: 

Assume that your “normal” income was 
$5,000 before Pearl Harbor, that it is 
$6,500 in 1943. The “excess” to be taxed is 
the difference, $1,500. You would pay the 
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loin 1937, 100 octane aviation gas- 
oline was just emerging from the oil 
company laboratories. Production 
was hardly great enough to keep one 
squadron of fighter planes in combat, 
and it cost $25 to make each gallon, 









OCTANE RATING BY YEARS 





1920 





927 1930 1937 1939 1943 





5. But by 1930, they had hit 71; 
by 1937 they were shooting for 100, 
and by 1939, for 100 plus. Why had 
they made such progress? Not be- 
cause they expected a war all those 
years, but because each companykept 
Struggling to put out a better product 
than others and get more customers. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 





It takes 4 tank car to fill a Fortress 


2. Today, the American oil com- 
panies are turning out enough 100 
octane to fuel the greatest Air Force 
in the World. They are shipping mil- 
lions of additional barrels toour Allies. 
And they have cut production costs 
to an average of 13!¢ per gallon. 
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6. If the oil business had been 
controlled by one company, or by the 
government, this wouldn’t have hap- 
pened. For there’s not much incentive 
to go after more customers when you 
already have them all. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 





3. The inside story of this accom- 
plishment is a typical example of 
American Free Enterprise at work. 
For 100 octane was perfected by our 
oil companies in their own laborato- 
ries before we entered the war—with- 
out one cent of government subsidy. 





7. But many companies, compet- 
ing with each other for your business, 
forced improvements. And forced 
them at a much greater rate of speed 
than any monopoly (private or gov- 
ernmental) has ever managed on its 
own initiative. That’s the inside story 
of 100 octane. 
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4. this was largely the result 
of just one peacetime influence—com- 
petition. You don’t decide to make 
100 octane one morning and start pro- 
ducing it the next. You have to learn 
how over a period of years. Back in 
1920, the best gasoline our oil com- 
panies could make was 52 octane. 





8. And it’s the story of most other 
war production as well. Years of 
peacetime competition under Ameri- 
can Free Enterprise gave us the “know 


how,” the plants and the mass pro- 
duction techniques to do the greatest 
job ever tackled by any nation. 


This series, sponsored by the people of the Union Oil 
Company, is dedicated to a discussion of how and why 


American business functions. We hope you'll feel free 
to sendin any suggestions or criticisms you have tooffer. 
Write: The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil 


Building, Los Angeles, California. 








Awarded to the Detroit and 
Muskegon Plants of Continental 
Motors Corporation for High 
Achievement, 


(Continental Motors {orporation 





TO WIN 


Couriers of the air direct the 
striking power of our fighters 
in the field and often 
under the very noses of the 
enemy. Most of these nimble, 
undaunted liaison planes are 
dependably powered with 
Continental Red Seal Engines. 
Continental power — the Power 
to Win-——is constantly serving 
our forces in many capacities 
on land, at sea, and in the air. 


Your Dollars Are Power, Too! 
. Buy War Bonds 








MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








regular rates on the $6,500; in addition yy 
would pay a special tax on the $1,500, ; 
sliding scale for the “excess-profits” ry, 
has been suggested. 

This proposal hasn’t won enthusiastic», 
sponse in Congress. Treasury would fare, 
huge job in administering it. 

Higher individual rates. Not mud 
time will have to be devoted to studyiy 
these. Experts will have the informatio, 
from data obtained in previous studi« 
Not much chance is seen for a big bogs 
in the next tax law. 

New or higher excise taxes. Indivii 
uals, of course, would bear the burden. hp. 
creased rates on beer, liquor, tobacco, othe 
items will be studied. 

General sales tax. Five per cent, }j 
per cent, what per cent? Tax, or no ta’ 
Exemptions, or no exemptions? How mud 
would such a tax yield under this, that, » 
the other combination of rates and «&. 
emptions? Experts will have the answer 
ready by September. 

Politically, this proposal packs dynamite 
It would provoke a bigger fight than dij 
the Ruml plan, many members of Co. 
gress believe. Maybe it would be vetoe 
if passed. Chances are Congress will » 
slowly in adopting it. 

Spendings tax. Treasury backs thi 
tax; Congress is chilly toward it. Idea js 
to make you pay on all income, above; 
certain exemption, that you don’t inve 
in War Bonds, insurance, property, othe 
savings. Treasury has the answers nor 
Size of exemption, rates are to be di. 
cussed. The proposal faces almost impo: 
sible sledding in Congress, probably vil 
be rejected. 

Goal of $12,000,000,000 is to k 
sought in these summer studies, but Ways 
and Means Committeemen doubt if it wil 
be approached; some say $4,000,000,00 
more in the next tax bill would be the limit 







































































kle that Grew to 


Remember the crackling of the 

aluminum foil that was used to pack- 

age and protect so many products in daily 

use? You don’t hear it any more, do you? It’s 
gone... until the boys come marching home. 


Long before Pearl Harbor, Reynolds—the world’s larg- 
est aluminum foil producer—foresaw a shortage of alu- 
minum in this country. So we put all of our foil plants on 
a war basis . . . all of our precision experience in rolling 
light metal into the war effort. We staked all our re- 
sources on Bauxite mines and tremendous new plants 
to convert the ore into finished aluminum. 


When war came, America had a great new source of 
aluminum ready and rolling. 


Today, with hundreds of millions of pounds of finished 
metal already produced, Reynolds Aluminum flies into 
battle in virtually every American plane. 


Yes, the crackle of Reynolds Aluminum foil has become 
a roar heard ‘round the world. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY « General Offices, Richmond, Va. * Parts Division, Louisville, Ky. * 37 PLANTS IN 13 STATES 



















































Like radio, electric 
refrigerators and 
many other modern conveniences, the 
streamlined train has become an ac- 
cepted part of our lives. It symbolizes 
the progressive spirit of American 
industry—of individual enterprise. 


Union Pacific developed the first 
streamlined train during the depression 
era; an outstanding example of far- 
sighted engineering and execu- 
tive genius. It is largely due to 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


HE STREAMLINERS AND THE CHRALLEWSERS 


ROAD OF 


SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 





this same spirit of progress that mira- 
cles in war production have been 
achieved by our country’s industrial 
plants; it is the spirit that has spurred 
our railroads to accomplish seemingly 
super-human tasks in the transpor- 
tation of war materials and troops. 


It is this spirit of progress, this truly 

American characteristic, that will 

eliminate the Axis. Union Pacific, 
for its part, will continue to 
“keep ’em rolling.” 
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OUR FIGHTING DOLLARS: 
HOW BEW THWARTS ENEMY 


World-Wide Struggle With the Axis to Corner Scarce Materials 


Agency's importance 
in selection of areas 
for bombing and invasion 


This war is made up of two simulta- 
neous struggles. Behind the fighting war is 
a second war, an economic war. It is a 
world-wide war to obtain scarce materials 
or keep them out of enemy hands, a con- 
stant battle for information that telltales 
enemy weak spots and points Allied bombs 
and divisions at them. 

This second war is fought with dollars 
by the billions, with cajolery, intimidation, 
bribery and a vast spiderweb of commer- 
cial deals—for Axis methods must be 
matched. The Board of Economic War- 
fare fights this battle, and Vice President 
Wallace, BEW’s shy, mild-mannered chair- 
man, and his executive assistant, Milo 
Perkins, direct the battle. 

The public hears all about the fighting 
war. But for the most part it has only just 
heard of BEW, through the row between 
Mr. Wallace and Jesse Jones, the chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. Many 
are wondering what BEW is, what it has 
done, and what it may do in the future. 


—Harris & Ewing 






Beating the Nazis to scarce materials. 
Through one BEW accomplishment, the 
United States actually is receiving war ma- 
chinery from Switzerland. This machinery 
moves through Italy to Genoa and is 
loaded on ships, once Greek, but now of 
Swiss registry. The Germans know about 
the Swiss-American trade, but because 
of several pressures can do nothing. These 
pressures interlock: Switzerland needs 
American food; Germany needs the rail- 
road tunnels through the Swiss Alps for 
transportation to Italy. The Swiss have 
mined the tunnels, and, by threatening to 
blow them up, keep the Nazis from inter- 
fering with their exchange of Swiss prod- 
ucts for American food. And, in addition 
to what is actually transported to the 
U.S., the economic warfare agency has 
bought quantities of Swiss machine tools 
and precision instruments and simply 
stored them in Switzerland. That keeps 
these machines out of Nazi hands. 

Also, BEW has been taking valuable 
Spanish tungsten away from the Nazis by 
paying several times its market value and 
threatening to cut off Spanish supplies of 
American petroleum. Mr. Wallace’s agency 
also managed to nullify German contracts 


—Acme 





(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a fopic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


for Turkish chrome ore, which Hitler bad- 
ly needs. 

Devious methods often have accom- 
panied such transactions. Enemy agents in 
neutral capitals are known and must be 
watched and checkmated. There was even 
a bit of wartime blackmail in one instance. 

BEW controls exports. The Board also 
keeps a firm hand on all exports to neutral 
nations. In that way, it prevents the re- 
shipment of materials to enemy countries. 
Some instances: 

It was noticed that importers in one 
country were ordering abnormal quantities 
of furs—not luxury furs, but furs for 
warmth. Adroit investigation disclosed 
they were intended for Nazi soldiers then 
spending their first winter in Russia. The 
shipments were blocked. 

Another instance involved neutral or- 
ders for incredible quantities of nail polish. 
Analysis revealed that the Germans were 
extracting banana oil and _ nitrocellulose 
from it. The shipments were stopped. 

In still another, there were big neutral 
orders for heavy sewing machine needles. 
BEW ascertained that a German factory 
producing such needles had been bombed 
out. The Nazis needed the needles for 


BEW‘s Milo Perkins knows from captured men and equipment where enemy’s war economy 
is cracking, where it can be -further demoralized by methodical bombing and buying 
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of War Materiel, where 
its made, where its used 














® Around war-busy factories, airports, 
railroads, docks and warehouses you'll 
find increasing hundreds of these power- 
ful load-handlers hustling bulky stuff for 
Victory. On wheels or crawler tracks, 
Roustabout Crane is where you want it 
when you want it— preventing delays, 
loading, unioading, stacking anything to 
5 tons. Easy to operate, all tractor power, 
ball-bearing boom turntable, gears in oil 
—built for years of punishing work. Our 
production now goes to American Fight- 
ing Forces, war plants and transport serv- | 
ices — for fast action now, for post-war 
cost cutting, write for the facts today. 
THE HUGHES-KEENAN CO. 

595 Newman Street, Mansfield, Ohio 


ROUSTABOUT CRANES 


By Hughes-Keenan 





Full boom swing 
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making uniforms. They did not get them 
In all, BEW examines daily 6,000 t 
8,000 applications for export licenses, By. 
perts on the economy of each neutral coup. 
try watch them closely for abnormalities 
In that way, BEW tightens the blockade 
around Nazi Europe. 
But export control and preclusive buy. 
ing are but parts of BEW’s duties. 
Economic analysis. BEW also maintains 
an up-to-the-minute balance sheet on eco. 
nomic conditions in all countries, especial. 
This balance sheet 
shows what materials are critically short. 
or growing searce. Such information yield; 
clues to enemy strategy. It shows what it 
is economically possible for the enemy to 
do. Is German oil so scarce as to make g 
new drive into the Caucasus necessary? 
Through BEW the Army gets the answer 
Information is obtained in dozens of 


ly enemy countries. 


ways. It comes from travelers arriving in 
neutral countries, from intercepted con. 
underground _ patriot 
organizations in occupied Europe and from 
the Office of Strategic Services. American 
firms and individuals who built Japan’ 
heavy industry supplied not only data 
but blueprints. Returning missionaries 
proved a prolific source of information 


munications, from 


Analysis of captured war machinery shows 
what minerals and machine tools are scare: 
Even the pants of a submarine commander 
were analyzed to see what Germany is 
using for textiles and waterproofing. 

All these details are painstakingly 
pieced together. The result not only helps 
to forecast enemy strategy, but points the 
way to vital bombing targets. 

BEW shows where to hit the enemy. 
Allied fliers over Western Europe have 
been shooting up railroad locomotives at 
every opportunity. That is because BEW 
learned locomotives were so scarce that 
Germany gave them a top metal priority. 

The Doolittle raid on Japan had pre- 
cise targets. They were chosen after a 
study of BEW reports on Japanese scarci- 
ties and the location of critical plants. 

In general, the economic warfare agency 
puts its finger on the spot where the enemy 
can be hit with most telling effect. Some- 
times it is not a big industrial plant, but 
one small building in that plant. The 
Army, after study, makes the final dec- 
sion, however, as to what shall be bombed. 

In a similar way, BEW also figuratively 
leads the way when Allied invasions are 
undertaken. 

Planning invasions. Before the North 
African invasion was decided upon, the 
General Staff had exhaustive BEW reports 
on the economic value of the move. What 
materials would be diverted from the Axis 
to the United Nations? These were found 
to be important, including phosphates and 
cobalt, and, by cutting off supply lines, 
industrial diamonds from farther south. 
This and other information helped to 
form the decision to enter North Africa. 
When the troops actually landed, the 
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“But this 
is only half 


of it,’ 


says the Navy 


RDINARILY, a landlubber thinks of a 
battle at sea in terms of crashing 
shells and bursting bombs. 

‘But this is only half of it,” says the 
Navy. “Experience has shown that the 
fires caused by enemy hits are often a 
greater danger than enemy shells. They 
can take a ship out of action while her 
fire power is still effective.” 

Of course, the Navy has the last word 
in fire-fighting equipment . 
curtains, fog sprays, chemical appara- 
tus, and carefully decentralized pump- 
ing equipment. 


water 


More Fire-Prevention 
But the Navy’s fire-fighting goes even 
further than this. They have banished 
certain types of paint and floor covering, 
crews’ extra clothing, even hair tonic, 
from shipboard. 

They burn too easily. 

Less colorful but equally important is 
what the Navy has done about the in- 
sulation which every ship must have 
on bulkheads, around the crew’s quar- 
ters, in food storage spaces, on more 
than 50 other places in all. 

They decided that this insulation, 
which could be a dangerous fire hazard, 
must be fireproof. 

So,the Navy selected a glass insulation. 

Strangely enough, the glass in this in- 
sulation is not glass as we meet it ashore 
im windows or on the dining room ta- 
ble, But glass in a new and different 

++. in the form of fibers. 


You can bend these fibers. Twist them. 
Weave them into textiles. Form them in- 
to wool. They are springy. Light in weight. 
Unharmed by salt water. Do not absorb 


moisture. They are highly fire-resistant, 


Better War Weapons 


This new insulation is a form of Fiber- 
glas*—a basic material developed and 
proved in many uses only a few years 
before the present war began. Being 
the makers of Fiberglas, 
we are mighty proud of 
the part it’s playing in 
the Navy’s fire-fighting 
program. 

This is only one in- 
stance out of many where 














alert_and determined Navy personnel 
has been quick to seek out and use the 
most advanced of materials—to make 
our war weapons better than our foes. 














For this reason, everyone of us at 
Fiberglas is helping 24-hour production 
to supply adequate amounts of our ma- 
terial to our armed Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ontario. 


services. 





FiBERGLAS 


oT. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 














Peacenine Pecaiions 


THAT PROVED DOUBLY VALUABLE IN WARTIME 
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S your plant completely enclosed 

within a barrier of sturdy, steel 
fence? Are windows protected with 
heavy steel guards? Are your gates 
situated for easy trafic handling? 
Perhaps a few feet of fence—or mod- 
est repairs will tighten up your pro- 
tection system. Demands for U-S-S 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 











Cyclone Fence and Wire Guards are 
heavy. Supplies are limited. But if 
you are making war goods and have 
the proper priorities, we can provide 
the materials you need. Get in touch 
with us. We'll help you plan your 
fencing and give vou a free estimate. 
Chere’s no obligation involved. 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE FENCE 





Clip this coupon 


Nae Pg fence for your 
we 
es . Me pete: coupon today. 
Ss se . 
‘ 5 
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ie Address 

| 


+ Residence 








and send it to: 

“A Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. E73 
We'll send vou our free, 
It’s full of facts, 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 


Interested in fencing: 


DIE 5 o.6.660-008 6069620000408 600800 04 feet. 






32-page book on fence. 
specifications, illustrations. 
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Army knew from the Board to what @ 
tent it could expect to live on the epg 
try, and consequently what supplies my 
be brought in, The Army also knew why 
would be needed for the natives, to a 
sure stability behind the fighting fronts 
One thing was green tea. 

BEW had learned that the natives hy 
a passion for a particular type of grep 
tea. They had had none for several yea, 
Some 400,000 tons were available in th 
country. BEW bought it and packaged j 
The labels, in native language, said thet, 
was provided by the United States, Ty 
natives were grateful, and helpful. 

Now BEW still had a big job in Nog 
Africa, getting mines and fields into py 
duction, and seeing that their producy 
once German, go to Britain and the U4 

Besides attending to these things, BRY 
also keeps American war plants supplig 
with scarce materials. 

A $2,000,000,000 business. The Boa 
expects to import $2,000,000,000 worth ¢ 
materials in the next year. Half the mony 
will be spent in Latin America. Contras 
covering each country are worked out) 
collaboration with that country, 
Their execution is left to regular impor 
export houses. The idea is that these fim 
must be kept in business, for they will 
useful after the war. 

In some countries, purchases of stapk 
products are made and then warehouse 
on the spot. The purpose is to maintaip 
the economy of that country, lest disrup. 
tion interfere with the shipment of wa 
For the same purpose BEW 
tries to keep an essential minimum o 
United States manufactures and foodstus 
flowing to these countries. 









close 


essentials. 


Purchases from South American cou 
tries far exceed what is shipped to thos 
nations, however, owing to scarcities her 
and lack of shipping facilities. Thus, big 
trade balances are being built up in Latin 
America which BEW economists say wil 
provide purchasing power fa 
North American goods. 

Besides obvious _ purchases 
BEW is developing in Latin Americ 
sources for supplies that normally came 
from lands now overrun by the Japanese. 
The agency is getting abaca from Centra 
America, and, in fact, has set up ther 
a 40,000-acre plantation for that hemp 
substitute. It has found new sources for 
indispensable quinine, including the plant- 
ing of 2,000,000 cinchona seeds which a 
Army officer managed to bring out of the 
Philippines at the last moment. BEW e& 
plorers have located hitherto-unknown 
stands of balsa wood and deposits of met 


postwar 


making 





cury and quartz crystals in South America. 
All in all. The Axis had the jump in this 
economic struggle. It was there first. But, 
armed with the necessary money and 
ships, the Board of Economic Warfare 
is scoring its victories now. Mr. Perkins, 
understatement, says that a 
least the BEW is holding its own. 


given to 
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are boulewards of steel and stamina 


“GASTER, faster,” is wartime Amer- 

ica’s cry to the railroads. Speed the 
troop trains! Speed the supply and 
munitions trains! Speed the critical 
materials to the factories! 


It’s a challenge the railroads are tak- 
ing in stride. They’re coming through 
on every assignment, even though their 
need today is more new equipment than 
is available under existing priorities. 


The railroads are mastering war 
traffic preblems because they were ready 
with a modern plant that, in recent 
years, had been utilized to only half its 
capacity. 

The Milwaukee Road, for example, 
prepared with new power as well as new 
freight and Passenger cars, in the dec- 
ade before war struck. It improved 
more than 2,000 miles of track with 
heavier rail and new ballast. It rebuilt 


XUM 


for The Milwaukee Road’s present ability to 
double its load. Aided by the co-operation of 
business and government shippers, its 35,000 
loyal determined employees are ably handling 
their tremendous responsibilities. 


The Milwaukee Road and the other rail- 


roads constitute one of our vital war industries. 


over 80,000 lineal feet of bridges. It 
reduced curvatures to permit faster 
schedules ...and 500 grade crossings 
were eliminated or provided: with auto- 
matic protection. 


These improvements, plus heavier 
tonnage on both cars and trains, account 
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TERRE HAUTE 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 








Tractors powered by Chrysler Industrial Engines 
are extensively used by our Armed Forces for pulling 
airplanes into and out of hangars and repair shops 
as well as for other hauling jobs around air bases, 

. : 











MILITARY victo- kinds of construc- Guards, O.C.D. and O.D.T. for all 
ries culminate on tion, generator sets kinds of service at home and abroad. 
the field of battle. for firing cannon, 
They begin at the industrial lift trucks. Power, flexibility, and smoothness 
forge, the factory, emergency fire- are combined in these engines. Their 
the shipyard, and pumpers, air raid Super-finished parts insure long life 
on the farm. sirens, air compres- ae and economy of operation under the 
sors for a variety of most exacting conditions of widely 


Thus the horsepower that contrib- : Sw araitto . 7 
us the | Sef uses, farm tractors, farm combines, diversified programs. 


utes to the efficiency of war-time . 
: mechanical shovels and buses. 


manufacture, agriculture or essential Chrysler tank, — 


construction is contributing to victory Chrysler Industrial Engines are automobile and ma- 







just as surely as that which motivates serving as power plants in much of rine engines by the e 
. 

actual f'zhting units. the equipment used by the United thousands also are 3 

a States ‘Government. They are meet- playing an important we 

The Chrysler Division, Chrysler ‘ age ; : 

. ing the drasti¢ requirements of the partin our vast war- 

Corporation, contributes” horsepower ' 4 : : ; , , 

sipaccatiaiasten ; -" Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast time transportation. rysier Fire Pumper 


both to the fighting and to the prepara- 
tions for fighting. Its industrial engines 
are being applied 
to more than a 


score of essential 





uses directly con- 


nected with the 


war effort. : 
: 9 XN .O piviston oF 
. Among these “SQ =F 
Chrysler Marine Tractor 


uses are to furnish 





CHRYSLER CORPORATION (. 





power for airport tractors, airport gang 


mowers, arc welders used in many 
WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION: Industria! Engines . Marine Engines + Marine Tractors 


Navy Pontoons + Airplane Wing Ponels + Anti-Aircraft Cannon Parts + Tank Engine Assemblies + Tank Parts 
Harbor Tugs + Fire Fighting Equipment «+ Air Raid Sirens + Gun Boxes + Searchlight Reflectors 


| BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS ] 


THE NATIONWIDE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO MEET THEIR WARTIME TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 
















Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Arnericam Busiwess 


Two facts of major importance to businessmen right now are these..... 

1. Ship sinkings continue at a rate near the wartime low. 

2. Ship construction is on a vast scale, above 20,000,000 tons annually. 

Thus: The net gain of merchant tonnage, if sinkings are held down, may be 
comparable in one year to the creation of a prewar British merchant marine. 

All kinds of implications lie in this development. 











As a result of the developing situation..... 

War goods that were expected to be sunk are being delivered in big volume. 

And: 1943 consumption of war materials to date is far below estimates. 

As armament accumulates abroad more arms are on hand for troops in U.S. 

And: Troop numbers to be outfitted in U.S. are being revised downward. 

As troops are fully equipped, the time approaches when the big demand will 
be replacement demand; when war orders may be related more nearly to battle use. 

Vast backlogs of equipment will be accumulated by late 1943. 

That means: The time is in sight when war orders will be more selective, 
when some industries will face order cancellations, when unlimited production of 
anything and everything no longer will be the order of the day. 

















On the other side of this situation..... 

More ships, fewer sinkings, better escorts are permitting larger imports. 

So: Sugar and coffee soon may be unrationed. A growing list of commodities 
will be imported in larger volume from Africa, the Caribbean, South America. 

A rising import level permits some easing of the labor-shortage strain. 
Then: As basic military needs are filled, as sea losses are reduced, the 
food, textiles, shoes, ccoking equipment, machinery, etc., that were moving into 
stock piles, that were serving as reserves against losses at sea, gradually can 

go to civilians. Army is simplifying its procedure for release of goods. 
It is probable that the wartime pinch in materials and in labor supply is 
to be in the months just ahead; that late 1943 will see some easing of the strain. 
Not that war orders are to peter out. They definitely are not to do that 
in the near future. Not that the war itself is soon to be over. There defi- 
nitely is no assurance of that. It's just that the driving period of preparation 
is about over with. It is just that the production side of the war is being won. 
The fighting side of the war is something else again. It is mostly ahead. 

















Just to show what U.S. industry is doing..... 
A prewar Navy of 1,200,000 tons is being turned out every six months. 
And: Nearly two such navies have been turned out since mid-1940. 
Airplanes are being produced at a rate approaching 90,000 a year. 
Merchant ships now are produced at a rate of 22,000,000 tons annually. 
Nearly 6,000,000 rifles and submachine guns, 1,500,000 machine guns have 
been produced to date. And: There are 25,000,000,000 bullets for the guns. 
Tank output totals nearly 60,000; military truck output, 1,600,000. 
That's a very impressive record. It remains only to get that war production 
use, to bring it to bear on the Germans and Japanese for a settlement. 

















The inflation outlook at home is not at all improved. 











TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


To show the picture at a glance..... 

Wages and salaries: Income from these sources will approach $102, 000, 000 ,000 
this year against $80,300,000,000 last year, which had been a record income year, 

Farm income: Cash income from operations is likely to reach $20,000,000,- 
000; is to reach $23,700,000,000 when cash from off-farm wages, dividends, etc.,, 
is included. That's about $4,000,000,000 more than income in record year 1942, 

Corporation profits: Profits, before taxes, are officially estimated to be 
above $24,000,000,000 in 1943 against $19,100,000,000 in 1942. Profits, after 
taxes, are estimated to be about $8,300,000,000 against $7,400,000,000 in 1942, 

That is a tremendous outpouring of dollars, a potent inflation threat. 

And: Not a great deal is being done to get these dollars under control. 














To show the farm income situation in some more detail..... 

Cash from farm marketing will be about $19,400,000,000 this year. 

Cash from Government will be about $600,000,000 against $700,000,000 in 
1942. 

Cash from other sources will be about $3,700,000,000. 

So: Farmers will have as much as $23,700,000,000 of income before expenses, 

Business expenses will total about $8,700,000,000. 

That means: The cash balance of farmers available for taxes and spending 
will be about $15,000,000,000 against $11,400,000,000 last year. Farmers are 
storing up an income that can offer industry a big market after the war if that 
income isn't dissipated in a speculative land boom or in other price inflation. 




















As for OPA efforts at controlling prices..... 

Congress gave $155,000,000 for price and rationing administration. It 
turned down a request for $22,000,000 more to hire investigators. 

However: Latest plaris call for widespread use of housewife volunteers to 
police retail ceilings. These buyers will report over-ceiling charges; will 
tell which merchants conform to price posting regulations, which do not. 

This can be an effective type of policing for dollars-and-cents ceilings. 

In the case of the ceilings themselves..... 

Price roll-backs are unlikely to be extended beyond meats and butter. 

Subsidies of the future probably will involve Government buying of a prod- 
uct at a higher price and resale to processors or merchants at a lower price. 

All acreage restrictions are to come off of 1944 crops, opening the way to 
unlimited production. Extremely heavy planting of wheat probably is ahead. 

















Renegotiation of war contracts is another side of the price picture. 

Very definitely, Congress is not to put an end to renegotiation. 

But: Cougress is interested in finding some plan for permitting particular 
types of corporations to set up tax-free reconversion reserves. This probably 
would be done through a change in the excess-profits tax law. 

The postwar situation that will confront corporations with rather small 
prewar capitalization and immense war orders obviously interests Congress in- 
vestigators. Contract cancellation might leave these corporations out on a limb. 

Aircraft firms in particular are affected. Congress may yet do something. 

Otherwise: Renegotiation procedures seem to be fairly well settled. 











In other fields of regulation.... 

Treasury is restricting sharply the size of pensions, stock bonuses, etc., 
that can be paid from tax-exempt income of trust funds. New rules relate the 
limit of payments to individuals to the size of Social Security payments for 
those who earn $3,000 a year or less. Idea is to prevent any tax evasion. 

A price ceiling on restaurant and hotel meals is in the making. 

It isn't to be possible to avoid much longer any enforcement of the anti- 
strike law. Attorney General has shied away from enforcement of the law against 
coal miners. 
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War Plant 


Southern cotton is fine... for sheets and 


towels and little girls’ dresses. 


It’s fine, too ... for the smokeless powder used 
in shells and bullets...for tents and machine 
gun belts and uniforms... for more than 11,000 
different products in U. S. Army specifications. 


But cotton is just one of the many vital prod- 
ucts which the Southland is contributing to 
help win the war. There’s coal and oil and steel. 
Timber and aluminum. Food and chemicals. 
And they all ride to war in the freight trains 
of the Southern Railway System. 


The men and women of the Southern know 
that this fighting freight is potent poison to 
America’s enemies. So they bring a fighter’s 
devotion to their jobs. 


“Look Ahead . 


A fast freight schedule is set up...then some- 
one figures a w ay to make it faster. 


Every freight train is loaded to the limit... 
then someone finds a way to raise the limit. 


: Repairs are made in record time...then some- 
one proceeds to break the record. 

This ability and ingenuity, invaluable in time 
of war, will be a rich asset to the South in 
peacetime. For these men and women of the 
Southern Railway will carry the goods of the 
New South ...with the same energy and eff- 
ciency with which they now rush fighting freight 
to war. 


ErweeT £. Rows 


— 
President 


. - Look South” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 











It’s no small wonder that so many Americans 
are singing a song entitled “He Wears A 





Pair Of Silver Wings!” For the wings em- 
blem is our nation’s mark of achievement | 
awarded to today’s outstanding young men. 


As flight contractors to U. S. Army 
Air Forces, we have instructed many 
young Army pilots in their primary | 
flight training. We know the caliber | 
of these fine young men. We have | 
watched them develop into top- | 
notch combat pilots. We know that 
they are the nucleus of America’s 
fighting strength. They will win our 
war... soon. 

The character and training of 
these Army flyers will also be of 
great value to our country in a post- | 
war world, These men will return 
fitted to be leaders in both com- 
mercial and private flying. The men 
who taught them to fly will then | 
teach civilians, while mechanics 
who maintained Army aircraft will 
apply their skill to civilian craft. 

We look forward to that day, and | 
to the privilege to offer you the | 
benefits of our war-time experience. 
Our pilots ... instructors ... me- 
chanics ... all will be your friends 
in “family flying” when you are 
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GEORGIA t= 
AIR SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Flight Contractors to 
U. S. Army Air Forces 
Bennettsville, S. C. and 
Jackson, Tenn. 

















SEE-OPERATOR RICKENBACKER FIELD 








Coss COUNTY AIRPORT 
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U.S. EXPORT CONTROLS UNDER FIRE 
COMPLAINTS OF UNUSED SHIPPIN 


Private exporters are not yet satisfied 
with operations of the Board of Economic 
Warfare’s decentralization plan to control 
wartime exports to Latin America. Basis 
of the plan is to tailor shipments to the 
needs of the buying countries by having 
them issue import recommendations. 

In theory, Latin-American agencies, 
consulting with U.S. embassies, are sup- 
posed to issue import recommendations to 
BEW, which then will license exports. 
Since the plan began operation, however, 
exports have declined and shippers are 
becoming critical. The drop in exports, fur- 
thermore, coincides with an easier shipping 
situation that could handle more trade. 

Hector Lazo, assistant BEW director, 
listened to complaints of exporters last 
week in a New York meeting and is re- 
ported to have given assurances that cur- 
rent declines in trade are temporary. There 
is no official disposition to drop the pro- 
gram or to make basic changes in it. 

One reason advanced by BEW for small- 
er shipments is the delay in Latin Amer- 
ica in issuing import recommendations. To 
speed up operations, the agency has ad- 
vised exporters to apply for licenses as 
soon as they receive orders and before im- 
port recommendations are issued. In this 
way, shipments could be dispatched as 
soon as the import certificates are received. 

Fears of exporters that other countries 
are taking advantage of the delay to fill 
orders are discounted in Washington. Ship- 
ping reports indicate that nine U. S. vessels 
call at Latin-American ports for each Brit- 
ish vessel, and that no other country, in- 


side or outside the Hemisphere, is in a posi- 


tion to send any goods. 

The decentralization program, mean- 
while, is being applied to Mexico, where 
a list of essential products, entitled to high 
priority, is being compiled. This is a re- 
versal of the policy adopted by other coun- 
tries in issuing nonessential lists, for which 
import recommendations will not be made. 
These nonessential lists brought wide pro- 
tests from exporters, who often can find 
space on outgoing ships for many goods 
that are welcome, though not necessary. 


Mexican oil. Expansion plans for the 
Mexican oil industry, now under control 
of a Government corporation, Petroleos 
Mexicanos, are being laid. These plans are 


58 
















based, in important part, on getty 
credits from the United States to impr 
Pemex’s drilling and refining capacity, 

Since oil properties were seized in 19% 
Pemex has faced financial and operatiy 
difficulties and foreign markets hy 
dropped substantially. Now, however, tj 
official corporation has received some yy 
ority assistance and credits from th 
United States to obtain new equipmer 

This year, Pemex hopes to drill j 
wells in established fields and to car 
on exploration in other areas. The cone 
also is dickering for a high-octane gy 
line plant. The program calls for moden 
izing the industry so that it can satis) 
all domestic needs and hold its own i 
foreign competition. 


Food controls. The general Heni 
sphere shipping shortage is prompting a 
increasing number of Latin-American cow 
tries to impose tight controls over food 

Argentina now prohibits the exportatia 
of potatoes and vegetable oils, and cx 
trols outgoing shipments of other food: 
Ecuador has placed a ban on sugar « 
ports, and, until the 1943 harvest wx 
cut, barred foreign sales of rice. The Pen 
vian Government has taken charge of tle 
export of beans, and Mexico has impos 
price and transportation controls on com 
beans, rice, wheat, flour, potatoes, sal 
lard, sugar, coffee, meat and other item 

The Mexican action was a blow to som 
U.S. soft-drink and confectionery plant 
since they hoped to augment their sugw 
supplies in this country by manufactur 
syrups with Mexican sugar and shippin 
the products to the United States. Nor 
such shipments are being regulated 

Meanwhile, food growing projects ar 
being stimulated. Peru is supplementing 
wholesale and retail price controls wilh 
guaranteed prices to farmers for potatoes, 
corn and pork. Cuba has an emergenc 
crop law that compels planting of a cer 
tain percentage of farmers’ acreage in rice, 
corn and beans. Mexico is speeding it- 
gation projects and urging greater culti 
vation of corn and wheat. Nicaragua et 
pects to treble its rice production and is 
planting larger acreages of corn and beans 

The U.S. Commodity Credit Corp. is aid- 
ing some of these projects, particularly m 
the Caribbean and Central American areas 
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Looking at “plywood” from new viewpoints 


@ This is not the solid wood block it seems. It is plywood— 
not what people used to mean by “plywood” but a molded shell Ys of an inch 
thick, over 14 inches high, yet weighing only 35 ounces. It has the strength 
and lightness, and the compound curvatures which have given designers and 
engineers entirely new ideas about wood as a structural material. 


In the 25 years from the last war to this, Haskelite products were added 
to the structural designer’s available materials. They were in panel form, pro- 
duced with constant improvements in bonding. 


The last 5 years have expanded the scope of wood beyond all imagination— 
by combining bonding with MOLDING in the Haskelite “Plymold Process”. 


This new viewpoint on “plywood” will match up in the minds of many 
manufacturers with certain improvements needed in their product—or new 
products to replace them after the War. 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION ~- Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. ° Detroit, Mich. ° New York City 


EXTRACT from 
address by James F. 
Byrnes, Director of 
War Mobilization, 

at Spartanburg, S. cue 
May 31, 1943, 
broadcast over the 
Biue Network. 
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Radar principles were firs 
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t applied to avia- 


RCA through equipment built and 


RADIO 


installed in its own plane in 1937, in connec- 
tion with a study of collision prevention. 
In 1938, RCA built an experimental Radar 
installation for the U. S. Navy. As the result 
of tests, in October, 
with RCA its first or 


equipment. Since then, vast strides in the 
development of Radar in RCA Laboratories 


1939 the Navy placed 
der for service Radar 
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have been made available to all branches of HOW RADAR WORKS—Traveling with the speed 
the industry producing Radar. of light —186,000 miles per second —ultra-high 
EE a oa i ee frequency waves strike the invisible enemy vessel, 
bounce back, automatically establish range and 

electron tube and the use of ultra-high fre- 


distance of the target! 
quency waves, pioneered by RCA Labora- 


‘ For the full, fascinating story of Radar, write today for free 
tories. RCA looks forward to the time when fam f : f y for f 


: booklet, ‘‘Radar—Wartime Miracle of Radio.’’ Address your 
its services as world headquarters for radio- request to: Department AZ, Radio Corporation of America, 


electronic research can again be devoted to 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
making the peacetime world a better place 
in which to live. 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA BUILDING « NEW YORK CITY 
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Long-time symbol of delivery that 
must not fail, the ‘fast mail’’ now 
shares honors with many another 
carrier. Not troop and freight 
trains only, but pipe lines, high- 
way transport, shipping, aviation 
—all have been mobilized by in- 
dustry and government. With ir- 
resistible momentum they are 
themselves going through, and 
pushing supplies through, on 
schedules classed as impossible 
in prewar days. 


Aiding the carriers is a job we 
all can share. By seeing that they 
are spared unnecessary burdens. 
By providing the critical tools 
they require for construction and 


Help the carriers 
deliver the goods 






maintenance. Here at Broderick 
& Bascom we furnish wire rope 
and wire rope slings to every 
branch of transportation. Tradi- 
tional B & B stamina enables them 
to work material-handling equip- 
ment at capacity ...to postpone 
replacements... to keep on de- 
livering the goods. 


Whether Preformed Yellow 
Strand and other B & B products 
shall be dispatched to the battle 
front, production front or trans- 
portation front is determined by 
the all-over Victory plan. Full co- 
operation with this plan, by wire 
rope maker and user, helps might- 
ily to carry the war load. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


B & B’s Army-Navy "'E”’ Flag, Three Times Won, Means that 


WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 
THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR 
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Vice President Henry A. W, 
and Secretary of Commerce Jesg} 
Jones are the embattled principah ; 
Washington’s latest and most spec 
inner-circle row. Right out in public, 
Wallace and Mr. Jones have been ffj 
corrosive epithets at each other with, 
ardor that reduces most other Washing 
disputes to the pale level of a high seh) 
debate. Their public statements haye 
vealed the controversy as more than jy 
an official disagreement and have show} 
to be a deeply felt personal feud ag yg 
All the circumstances direct attention y 
the men and the issues between them,} 
get down to details: 

Mr. Wallace is chairman of the Board 
Economic Warfare as well as Vice Pre 
dent. Mr. Jones is head of the Reconstr 
tion Finance Corp. as well as Secretary ¢ 
Commerce. BEW has charge of importiy 
strategic raw materials needed for the ve 
effort. RFC signs the contracts and pay 
the bills, acts as banker for all BEW tray 
actions. Previously RFC did the whole ja 
but President Roosevelt gave Mr, Wi 
lace and BEW top authority on all que 
tions of imports in April of last year. 

The row itself. Mr. Wallace comphix 
that Mr. Jones has obstructed the pr 
chase of needed war materials by actingth 
tightfisted banker. Mr. Jones, the Vice Pr: 
ident says, has haggled over prices and & 
tails of contracts at a time when getting tk 
materials was of greater importence. 
Jones replies that it’s all untrue and “m 
licious.” RFC, he says, has bought or maé 
commitments for $3,500,000,000 worth ¢ 
imported materials since mid-1940, of 
10 per cent of which originated with RF 

So much for the issues. Now what abot 
the men themselves? They present : 
striking contrast. 

Mr. Wallace continues as one of th 
President’s most trusted and _listened+ 
advisers. He has been more than Sect 
tary of Agriculture and Vice Presiden 
He has been one of the outstanding theo 
ists and philosophers of the New Ded 
Mr. Roosevelt calls him a “practical idea 
ist.” Agriculture is his great enthusiasm 
of course, but for the present it he 
dropped almost to the status of a hobby 
by comparison with Mr. Wallace’s globa 
plans for winning the war on the economi 
front and for the peace to follow. 

Shy and withdrawn, Mr. Wallace is mo 
politician. He dislikes politics in fact, ane 
leaves that to others. Many politicians, 
return, regard him coldly and it was only 
firm Administration insistence that got him 
the Democratic vice-presidential nomi 
tion from a rebellious convention in 1. 

In line with his tendency toward global 
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ROHR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION © CHULA: VISTA, 



















ROHR craftsmen bridge the gap between power 





plant and airplane with thousands of intricate oper- 


ations which include both manufacture and assembly. 


The painstaking precision of their work contributes 
to the stamina and reliability of many of America’s fa- 


mous bombers, cargo carriers and giant patrol planes. 


Day and night on Rohr’s production lines, huge mo- 
tors move forward to meet the ever increasing tempo 
of the war’s demands . . . a tempo matched by the 
high spirit of Rohr Production Fighters who know 


that speed in the factories saves lives at the front! 


HELPING TO WRITE 


THE STORY OF TOMORROW 





CALIFORNIA 








off the beaten path” again 


Plomb 
Engineers 
design another 
special 
war tool 


LET US MAKE ONE (07 Yow 


Examine your war production job from the standpoint of 
special hand tools required to do it faster, better. Could a 
made-to-order tool increase your production—or make for 
more efficient handling of certain operations that occur over 
and over? If so, consult us about your problem. We have 
solved many-a-one for important concerns all over the 
country. 


Fine Plomb quality throughout 


In design, material, and workmanship your special tool will 
be of the same high quality that has made regular Plomb 
tools famous throughout all industry. The same engineers 
will supervise every detail. The same methods will be used 
in manufacture. 


For regular tools see your PLOMB dealer 


The Plomb dealer in your neighborhood carries stock Plomb 
tools in all kinds and sizes, for all industries. See him for 
regular tool needs—consult us about special ones. 


V PLVMB Vv 





PLOMB TOOLS CONTRACTING CO. A Division of the 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 


tos ANGEL BESE FCF CAGCHEPORABAEAA 




















thinking, Mr. Wallace keeps a watchfy 
eye on what BEW is doing. Details of gy 
ministration are left to his second in egq. 
mand, Milo Perkins. Mr. Wallace is Vey 
proud that, of all the emergency yy, 
agencies, BEW alone was given the ful 
appropriation that it requested and thy 
in addition, the House Appropriatig, 
Committee went to the unusual length g 
praising BEW’s work. 

Mr. Jones is quite a different person, , 
businessman and banker. He amassed , 
fortune that runs into the millions of dg. 
lars. In his official capacity, he doy 
watch details and reads the fine print 
fore a contract is signed. He believes thy 
money should be used carefully in war x 
well as in peace. 

A Texas Democrat, Mr. Jones has bey 
in Washington a long time. Herbert Hooye 
brought him in originally as a member ¢ 
the board of the RFC and _ Presidey 
Roosevelt made him RFC chairman. Sing 
then, he has been spending or lending 
terms of billions—some four billions , 
year recently. He has accumulated a staf 
and organization that are small as thing 
go in Washington and has preferred } 
work mostly through established bank 
and business organizations. And he ha 
handled the job in a way that he think 
will show the Government a profit whe 
RFC’s books finally are balanced. 

Unlike Mr. Wallace, Mr. Jones is a 
adroit politician. He works quietly an 
effectively with Congress, usually throug 
members of the Texas delegation. Th 
Texans hold numerous key posts. Legis 
tion that Mr. Jones wants usually gos 
through with a minimum of difficulty. 

Some competent observers say th 
Jones-Wallace fight is but one phase ofa 
battle that has gone on under cover for 
years. Mr. Jones is essentially a conserve 
tive. The New Dealers have been gunning 
for him for years. And, although M 
Wallace takes no part in such intrigues 
he nevertheless has deplored Mr. Jones: 
conservative influence as deeply as other 
New Dealers. Mr. Jones and Mr. Wallace 
have carried on quiet, but usually mor 
amiable, controversies for years. 

A solution? Mr. Wallace has suggested 
that BEW be given an independent appro 
priation for its foreign purchases. Mr 
Jones has agreed. That course would rt 
lieve RFC’s coffers of the drain of BEW 
spending. But Congress, which likes 4 
close check on spending these days, may 
have something else to say about that. 
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TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'H. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





MOWING MACHINERY SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 20 YEARS 
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It is late afternoon in a camp be- 
hind the front. 





en back from wees of fighting in 
the foxholes are resting- 

Suddenly @ sh gs 
camp. he as come! 

und @ battered jeep -*° 

and cheer. Hands reach up and gra 
The mail has come! 

Look. There’s the kid you know, smil- 
ing from ear to eat. 


i 


Now his eyes race down @ tiny piece of 

paper -+--°* reading fast, then once 
again .+* and slowly- 

oday and fixed 
: dropped in. 
o see our Victory garden 
after last night's rain. 

We cut Joan’s pigtails off. She got 
through grammar school this week, 
you know. We see Dottie almost 
every night and she looks fine. 

It’s wonderful to get your jJetters. I 
guess you know how much we miss 
you. Every time I pass your room, 
think of you—and pray that God will 
keep you 84 e. Barnacle Bill wags 
best regards. Love, Mother. 

ae ee x 

Deep down inside he’s warm and glow= 

ing now- 
loved id away 
t i hap- 


And all along the line, me 
and worked and cared enoug 
speed that letter om its way- 


When your train is late, think of the 
Kid and his letter- 

You may stoP on a siding—S° fresh 
troops can &° to help him. 

You may wait in a station—s° there 
will be field guns over there to cover 
his advance- 

You may event get home hours late— 
so he'll have tanks, bullets - +--+ yes, 
and letters. 

For every needed sacrifice We make, 


helps to speed that day when he'll 
come home- 
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Metropolitan Moments . .. . ... + by Wisdom 








THE FUTURE 
a= oe FORETOLD 
“Your Future, Sir, Will Be O. K. 

If You Buy More War Bonds Today!” 


You needn’t go to a fortune-teller, nor gaze into a crystal ball, to know that 
money invested in War Bonds insures your future two ways. First, it buys 
fighting equipment to help our fighting men win! Second, it accumulates a 
savings fund for you after the war...to buy that new car or new home. For 
your country, for yourself, BUY MORE WAR BONDS today! 


Calvert Distillers Corporation 
All our distilling facilities are devoted to the production of war alcohol 
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Fifty-eight years of specialized 
“know-how” are at your service in 
solving your liquid handling prob- 
lems. Equipment for measuring, 
metering, filtering. distilling, lubri- 
cating, storing and dispensing. To 
handle liquids right—write Bowser. 


Liquid Control Specialists — Since 1885 


S. F. BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 





BREAKERS OF LIQUID— 
HANDLING BOTTLENECKS SINCE 1885 
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and Nays’ 
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Eprtor’s Note: Brief letters of cop, 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thoy 
not intended for publication, and thy 
with which writers desire to have on| 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Living Costs vs. Earnings 


Sir:—I noted in your “Labor Week” ¢ 
partment of the July 2, 1943, issue of Th 
United States News references to the We 
Labor Board’s “little steel” formula aj 
fact that living costs have risen 24.1 pe 
cent since Jan. 1, 1941, as against the }; 
per cent allowance under the “little sted’ 
formula. In that connection you om 
mented that living costs “appear to hay 
outrun the formula.” 

I am somewhat concerned about th 
general impression which has develope 
that the rise in living costs has been grea 
er than the rise in earnings of wage ean. 
ers. Exactly the contrary is true, of cours 
despite the increase in cost of living, wag 
earners on the average have a far greate 
buying power than ever before in the his 
tory of the country. 

It is true that the rise in living cost 
has outrun the 15 per cent “little steel’ 
formula insofar as the application of th 
formula to hourly wage rates is concere 
However, the cases undoubtedly are ver 
rare indeed in which a 15 per cent i- 
crease in hourly wage rates, combine 
with overtime payments for longer hour 
have not resulted in an increase in both 
average hourly earnings and total weekly 
earnings well in excess of the 24.1 pe 
cent increase in cost of living. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Howakrp Frew 





- + o 


Award of Subcontracts 


Sir:—I was particularly interested i 
the article in your issue of’ June 25, 1948 
entitled, “Fate of Small Firms.” 

You state that Smaller War Plants 
Corp. has placed more than $2,000,000; 
000 worth of subcontracts and that three 
fourths of the contracts went to furniture 
factories. That would be $1,500,000,000. 

This is an outstanding achievement be 
cause total production in the furniture i 
dustry in 1939, according to U.S. Census 
figures, was only $737,270,288. 

I will welcome some clarification of thi: 
matter as I would dislike to lose my cot 
fidence in the accuracy of what I read i 
The United States News. 

Washington, D.C. Grorcn M. CHanvie 

[Ed. Note: We regret that three ex- 

tra ciphers inadvertently were added 

to the $2,000,000 worth of subcon- 
tracts awarded.] 
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CUT TO 7 DAYS! 


4,000 man-hours saved per month! 


{cast we o-v07" 


TOOL CONTROL SYSTEM 


| Typical of how users of Standard Systems 


| THE CORBIN SCREW are speeding war production is this case 
| of a Tool Order system at The Corbin 

CORPORATION Screw Corporation, Division of American 
Hardware Corporation, one of the largest 

— manufacturers of milled and cold headed 
“Precision Products’ for war industry... 


NEW BRITAIN. CONN 


























1; IS NEW TOOL NEEDED? System pro- 2, NO PRODUCTION DELAY. Complete 3. 


Move Order record insures that finished 


SYSTEM SPEEDS TOOLMAKING. Cen- 


vides for complete information on all tools 
previously made, and their usage; avoids 
ordering unnecessary new tools, duplicat- 
ing usable ones already available. 


tool is located in department for sched- 
uled operation; no “missing tools” when 
time comes to run job, 


tralized control of Job Cards, proper ac- 
counting for man hours, and setting of 
standards minimize non-productive work, 
and expedite manufacture of tools, 


.--WITH THE COOPERATION OF STANDARD'S SYSTEM SERVICE 


Fo" adequate control of all phases of toolmaking, Standard worked out with 
The Corbin Screw Corporation the application of a five-copy, typewritten 
Tool Order System which “has saved an estimated average of 4,000 man- 


hours per month.” 


“A further advantage of almost inestimable value,” stated this company, “‘is 
the speed with which we can deliver tools to our various production depart- 
ments. Formerly we had six to seven weeks of work ahead, Today our normal 
delivery is one week ...a tremendous help in all phases of our production.” 

The systems experience gained in applying a better, faster way of handling 
all types of written records for thousands of America’s leading companies— 
may prove valuable to you in speeding war production and conserving man- 
power. Send coupon for more information. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY e 


O On the Pacific Coast, address Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., 
Oakland, Calif., and in Canada, Crain Printers, Lted., Ottawa, Ontario. 


: Standard Systems 


OF INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 


O 


Standard is the ORIGINATOR. in 


4 comtinuous business forms, of these distinctive marginally punched holes 
farks of Identity of the continuous forms of The Standard Register Company—*‘the Forms with the Punch” 


DAYTON OHIO 


OOO O 


They are 


FORMCRAFT DIGEST 
D-182 is the detailed case 
study of how a $500 in- 
vestment in records saves 
many times the cost each 
month for Corbin Screw 
Corporation. 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 
is a 28-page booklet which 
explains how you can re- 
duce, streamline and 
speed war-time paper- 
work, in the face of 
shortages of typewriters 
and clerical help. 





THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
704 Albany St., Dayton, Ohio 


Piease send me Formeraft Digest D-182 (¢ 
Order) and What's the Answer?’ booklet, free, 


NAME. 
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Congress Setback for Mr. Byrnes . . . Home Front 
Too Optimistic? . . . Change of Policy by the OWI 





President Roosevelt very definitely 
has not been impressed by France’s 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle. This coun- 
try’s cold-shouldering of de Gaulle, 
however, is dictated by military and 
not personal considerations. 


x* re 


Information very derogatory of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle is being fed out to 
newspapermen by officials of the 
American State Department. The in- 
tent is to undermine the rather wide- 
spread popular support in this coun- 
try for the one French general who 
consistently opposed the Germans. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt may yet be forced to 
take a personal hand in the argument 
between Henry Wallace and Jesse 
Jones. The Vice President’s Board of 
Economic Warfare must continue to 
look to Mr. Jones’s RFC for funds. 
There is some present embarrassment. 


x * * 


Judge Marvin Jones and Paul Porter, 
his deputy, both were drafted for the 
job of running the War Food Ad- 
ministration. 


x * 


The same members of the inner White 
House circle who recently were feed- 
ing out the story that Vice President 
Wallace would be dropped from the 
fourth-term ticket and that Chester 
Davis would be drafted for that place 
on the ticket now are saying that Mr. 
Davis resigned as War Food Admin- 
istrator because he had been bitten by 
the vice-presidential bug and became 
upset when he made no progress 
toward the Vice Presidency. 


x * * 


One Cabinet officer has sought a draft 
deferment for an 18-year-old em- 
ploye of his office on the ground that 
the youth is a “necessary” and indis- 
pensable man. 


~~ * * 


James Byrnes, as War Mobilizer, is 
finding that he is less successful in 
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his efforts to influence the votes of 
Senators than he was when he served 
in the Senate. Justice Byrnes recently 
thought that he had several legislative 
situations all straightened out, only 
to discover that what he thought was 
a deal actually was not a deal. 


x * * 


Some of the intimate White House 
group are saying privately that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt may have made a mis- 
take in trying to appease Congress by 
selecting a series of former members 
of Congress to take key war jobs. The 
comment is heard that this effort at 
appeasement is having the same end- 
ing that other efforts had in the inter- 
national field. 


x * * 


Judge Fred Vinson, as Economic Sta- 
bilizer, burned his fingers in vetoing a 
wage increase for railroad workers. 
The Judge stepped on the toes of 
labor officials who have direct a¢cess 
to the White House itself and who 
have an established set of wage-ne- 
gotiation principles which those who 
advised Judge Vinson apparently did 
not know about. 


x k * 


Elmer Davis could have had the 
money he wanted for his Office of War 
Information if he had done earlier 
what he now is doing to reshape the 
policies of that organization. No more 
domestic propaganda publications are 
to be issued by OWI. 


2 2 @ 


High military officials are perturbed 
by the optimism over the war outlook 
that is so widely held by the people 
of this country. The feeling is that 
this optimism may lead to some eas- 
ing up in the war effort. 


Se & © 


Nobody has been more surprised than 
President Roosevelt at the scope and 
the persistence of the revolt of Con- 
gress against White House policies. 
The President had been confident 
that a few concessions would satisfy 














———] 






enough members of Congress to ass 
a majority for his domestic war pg 
cies. That was a wrong guess. 







x * * 





A number of members of Congres” 
who oppose a fourth term and wh 
are seeking an answer to the arya - 
ment that a nation should not chang 
horses in the middle of a stream pm. 
pose the slogan: “England did, and 
got Churchill.” 





x « * 













Behind the machine-tool industry 
request to be allowed to build up sub. 
stantial postwar reserves is the fea 
that the industry will go out of buse 
ness when war stops. In three years, 
more machine tools have been built 
than in the preceding 10 years, and 
these tools can last a long time. 


2. & 


The State Department appears to kh 
awaiting more positive moves from 
the new Argentine Government bk. 
fore any U.S. aid is forthcoming. No 
friendly gestures have come from 
Washington since the Ramirez Gov- 
ernment was recognized. 


4 PY 


x « * 


Hope is growing that continued con- 

trol of the submarine menace may ( 
enable tankers to bring South Ameri- hk 
can oil into U.S. ports before many 
months. 


x k ® 


Donald Nelson voluntarily is moving 
more and more into the background 
of the administration of the War Pro- 
duction Board, with Charles E. Wil- 
son taking over a steadily larger re- 
sponsibility for administering that 
agency. 


xk 


The chance that James Byrnes may 
be the vice-presidential nominee on 4 
fourth-term ticket is increased by the 
feud between Vice President Wallace 
and RFC’s Jesse Jones. The principal . 
effect of that controversy may be felt | 
in the 1944 nominating convention. 
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Salute to Memphis... and its post-war future 


High on the Chickasaw Bluffs overlooking the mighty 
Mississippi, stands Memphis historic, colorful, 
truly representative of the romantic river cities of the 
Old South. But considerations other than its charm 
governed our choice of Memphis as the site for addi- 
tional aircraft manufacturing plant facilities. 
_Favorable climatic conditions, accessibility of loca- 
tion, adequate supplies of labor, exceptionally good 
electric, gas, and water facilities, enlightened and pro- 
gressive civic and community leadership—all these are 
factors which influenced the location of a McDonnell 
Plant at the Memphis Municipal Airport. 


Details concerning the type and performance of air- 
craft which will soon roll out on our runways—are of 
military necessity, restricted. But you may be sure that 
these aircraft will play an important role in hastening 
the day of victory for America and our Allies. 


That’s our job in Memphis, now. But one day, when 
victory has been won and peacetime transportation is 
resumed, this old river city will become an important 
ocean port—in the Ocean of the Air. Then, we hope to 
add our share to the contributions which Memphis and 
the New South will make to the New World of the Air. 


MSDONNELL Acres Brporation 


Vj PLANES - PARTS + PLASTICS * 


SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS * 





° oring—Right on to Victory 
Each stenciled flag means another enemy 
plane destroyed. So hats off to the daring 
and skill of our Navy fliers and to the superb 


performance of their fighter planes. 


The proof is that where a cigarette counts most, 
Chesterfields are winning more smokers every day. 


The world’s best cigarette tobaccos, plus an important manufacturing 
secret give to Chesterfield that special Mildness and Better Taste. This 
secret is Chesterfield's Right Combination of these tobaccos... just the 
right amount of each kind blended with all the others makes Chester- 


field the cigarette that really satisfies. 


UGCETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 
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HESTERFIELD sewszee0e 


WHAT THEY WANT hey Sdlfy 


Copyright 1943, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co, 





